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SCENES IN HAVANA. 
We present below, and on pages 392 and 393, a series of West 
Andian views ofa very trathful and interesting character. The 


~yeggme below is an. ordinary morning scene in the market part of 


Havana, the capital of Cuba. The mules thus daily bring to town 
upon their backs the hay that is used by the citizens, who seem to 
purchase everything by the dollar’s worth at a time, keeping 
neither provisions nor provender on hand for a longer time than 
twenty-four hours. The slaves carry about on their heads the 
various fruits and vegetables, and thus all the marketable produce 
is transported in panniers, or on the head, no vehicles being used 
for the purpose. The city, which is the key to the island of Cuba, 
the seat of its government, is made a perfect garrison. The en 
trance to its harbor, and the harbor itself, are fortified by castellat- 
ed battlements, and ships of war, all strongly manned. Within 
the city itself are regiments of troops whom one meets at all hours 
‘of the day and night, parading the streets, on foot or mounted, 
each one the spy to day, the executioner to-morrow. The reveille 
is heard at every morning’s sunrise, the tattoo at every evening’s 
close; and let but the faintest suspicion, no matter how absurdly 
conceived or directed, be raised against a citizen, and he is bidden 


to stand on the highway, or is dragged from his he th or his bed, 
to submit to the most degraded and injurious inquisition. He 
enters and leaves a place of public amusement between files of 
armed soldiers, and is liable to arrest if he be found in the streets 
after a certain hour of night Should he please to leave the city 
for a summer’s travel, he must obtain a permit and pay for it; 
and when he returns home, he cannot enter his own house, with 
his wife and children, without dropping another fee into the treas- 
ury of the government, to enhance the means whereby their own 
enthralment is sustained. The policy that renders necessary the 
presence of am army of sixteen thousand foreign troops, to hold 
in subjection and espionage a population of two hundred thousand 
citizens; may be kept up awhile longer in the old world style; but 
it‘canmot endure forever, even there. But the atmosphere which 
pervades this western continent of gurs, mast sooner or later 
prove fatal to such tyranny ; and wherever the breezes of popular 
freedom are wafted, the bands of d tic rale must dissolve, as 
naturally as does the solid ice ben the breathings of spring. 
As Paris is said to be France, so is Havana Cuba ; and its history 
embraces in no small degree that of all the island, being the cen- 
tre of its talent, wealth, and population. Every visible circum- 


stance proclaims the great importance of the city: Moro Castle, 
frowning over the narrow entranee of the harbor; the strong 
battery answering to it on the opposite point; the long range of 
cannon and barracks on the city side ; the powerful and massive 
fortress of the Cabanas, crowning the hill behind the Moro; all 
speak unitedly of the immense importance of the place. Havana 
is the heart of Cuba, and will never be yielded, unless the whole 
island is given up. The bay, shaped like your outspread hand, 
the wrist for the entrance, is populous with the ships of all na- 
tions ; and the city, with 200,000 inhabitants, is a depot of wealth 
and opulence. With an enormous extent of public buildings, 
cathedrals, antique and venerable churches and convents, with 
the palaces of nobles and private gentlemen of wealth, all making 
this capital of Cuba the richest place for its number of square 
rods in the world. The first sensation that exercises the stranger 
from the United States on landing here, is the comp'ete strange- 
ness of everything; the people, the animals, the language, the 
style of architecture of the buildings, all seem to one as though 
he had at once been transported to the far East, in place of 
having only crossed the Gulf Stream, from the Florida shore, 
less than a hundred miles distant. 
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_he had taken it. 
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CHAPTER 


After musing a few moments, he added : 

«Edward may find him—and Edward will want these papers.” 

The young captain stopped and look«d into the box. Then he 
shut down the cover and placed it back in the place from which 
It was while he was laying the box away that 
he thought of the English captain. There was a bare possibility 


that he might have seen or heard somethirg of Trevett, and, act- 


_ ing upon the impulse, our hero sought him at once. He found 


him sitting upon. the after gun carriage, on the starboard side of 
the quarter-deck. 

“ Ah, captain,” said Vincent, as he leaned over the gun, “I 
wish to ask you a question ” 

“Go on.” returned the Englishman, in a sort of d¢pressed 
tone ; “I will answer you if I think proper.” 

“‘O, I mean to ask you nothing which can in any way relate to 
your interests, or those which you serve. I merely wish to ask 
you if you know of a Mr. Micah Trevett, in Boston—if you have 
seen him ?” 

“T know no such man.” 

“ Then I shall gain nothing from you,” said Vincent, in a dis- 
appointed tone 

“ Trevett—Trevett,” muttered the Englishman to himself. “I 
have heard the name, but I know of no man now who bears it.” 

“Jf you had ever seen him,” said our hero, “ you would not 
forget him. He may have left Boston.” 
|< T have seen a good many strange looking men in Boston. 
How did this Trevett look ” 

“ He was a tall man, with a slight stoop in his shoulders. His 
hair was very gray—almort white ; his eyes were small, gray and 
sharp ; his nose was long and prominent ; his cheek bones high ; 
his forehead quite broad, and his neck very long. He was nearly 
sixty years of age, and some might think him older.” 

“« By the royal truncheon, Captain Gray, I think I’ve seen your 
man,” exclaimed the Englishman, after a moment’s thought. 
“ He had a child—a danghter ?” 

“Yes, yes,” gasped Vincent. “One child—that was all his 
family. What do you know of him ?” 

“ Yes, yes; that must be the man,” resumed the Englishman. 
“ He came down and engaged passage for himself and child in 
the ship that you overhauled to-day.” 

“ But he did not go in her?” uttered Vincent, fearing, for the 
moment, that Trevett might have been on board. 

“No. As near as I could learn he was watched by some one; 
or, rather, some one watched at the wharf, and he did not come.” 

Vincent asked several more questions, but he could gain no 
more intelligence on the subject. He could only learn that fora 
week, at least, from the time of the brig’s sailing, there would be 
no opportunity for Trevett to leave Boston by water. 

When the patriot captain left the Englishman, he had.gained 
as much intelligence as he could have hoped for; but what he had 
learned made him nervous and uneasy, for he knew that Micah 
- Trevett was watching for an opportunity to escape from the colo- 
nies, and he feared he might succeed. Succeed! Q! ell of Vin- 
cent Gray’s hopes of happiness to come hung upon that one 
issue. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE FATAL COMPACT. 


Ir was near nine o’clock in the evening. The night was dark 
and stormy, and the wind howled mournfully through the streets. 
In 2 smali room, in the third story of an old house, situated near 
what was then known as Belcher’s Lane, in Boston, sat Olivia 
Trevett. She was very pale and wan, and her checks were wet 
with tears. ‘There was no fire in the room where she sat, and she 
had to draw her shawl closely about her to keep out the cold. 
The wind whistled without, and the rain pattered heavily against 
the single window. Ever and anon the maiden would start as a 
gust rattled the sash, and, at such moments, it could be seen that 
her nerves were almost wholly unstrung._— - 

She sat there and heard the distant clock strike the hour of 
nine, and then she arose and went to the window. She tried to 
peer out into the street, but the darkness was too intense. 

“©, why don’t he come?” she murmured, as she turned away 
from the window. ‘“ Even his company is better than this loneli- 
ness, Why does he leave me alone so much? O, father! futher! 
if you knew what I suffered ; if you knew how’you were wrench- 
ing my poor heart, you would not treat me so !” 

She sat down again and wept. She was, indeed, miserable 
and unhappy. She had been confined to that chamber, and the 
one adjoining, for several weeks, and—save one old woman who 
supplied them with food, and her father—she had seen no one. 
She knew that her father was forced to do as he did; that from 
some strange cause he was seeking concealment. She knew that 
he had once engaged a passage ing ship bound for Halifax, but 
she knew not why the ship went withent him. 

At length she heard a beavy, cautious atep upon the stairs, and, 


ina few seeenents more, Micah Trevett entered the room. He 
was wondrously altered since last we saw him. His face had 
grown thinner, his brow more contracted, his frame more bent, 
and there was more tremulousness in his limbs. His eyes were 
restless and uneasy, and they moved about in quick, furtive 
glances. 

“ Have you been disturbed, Olivia?” he asked, as he removed 
his wet coat, and laid his hat upon an old shelf in the corner. 

“Only by my own thoughts and fears,” returned the maiden. 

“You must be foolish, child. There’s nothing here can hurt 
you.”’ 

‘And do you never fear when you are here alone *” 

Micah Trevett tarned quickly upon his daughter, and an angry 


flush overspread his features. 


“ Be careful how you speak,”’ he said. 


Olivia trem>lingly shrank from her father’s frown, and, with a 
psinful movement, she buried her face in her hands. 
“‘ You shall not stay here much longer,” continued the old man, 


in a softer tone. “ There is a ship soon to sail, and I shall secure 


a passage in her.” 

*« But why did you not go before?” asked Olivia, looking up 
into her father’s face. 

“ Because,”’ returned Trevett, with the evident hesitation of 
one who lies, “ she had eo much sickness on board, and some of 
it was contagious,” 

“QO, I pray that you may not be disappointed again,”’ cjacu 
lated the maiden, with fervent emphasis. “I cannot live here, 
shut out from God's pure air. Any place would be preferable to 
this.” 

“No, no—you might find some places worse,” said the old 
man, in a peculiar tone; “‘many places worse than this. But 
you shall leave it soon.” 

As Trevett spoke he commenced pacing the room, and, at the 
end of some ten minutes, he stopped and took his watch from his 
pocket. It was a heavy silver watch, which he had purchased 
since he came to Boston. 

“ Come, Olivia,” he said, “it is near ten o’clock, and you 
should be in your bed. Besides, it is warmé@ in bed than it is 
here.” 

“ So it is,” murmured the poor girl, as she shuddered and drew 
her shawl more closely about her. “ I have been very cold here. 
If you stay much longer — 

“ Hush!” sharply interrupted the old man. “ We shall not 
stay here much longer. Therc-—say no more, but go now to 
your bed.” 

Olivia slowly arose from her chair, and, having. lighted the 
only remaining candle, she retired to the adjoining room. 

“Look ye, girl,” called her father, just as she was about to 
close the door of her little toom behind her, “if you hear other 
voices here than mine, you must not be alarmed, for I may have 
company. I expect some one here on business of importance.” 

Olivia made no reply, but when she had closed her door, and 
was alone, the set down her candle, and then sank down upon 
her knees. She raised her eyes towards heaven and prayed. She 
prayed long and fervently, and her pure soul seemed to gather 
strength from "the prayer, for her features were more calm and se- 
rene as she once more arose to her feet, and she trembled not as 
before. . 

After his daughter had gone, Micah Trevett sat down and 
leaned his head upon his hands. Broken sentences fell from his 
lips at intervals, and though the train of thought from which they 
sprang may have been connected, yet the words he uttered had no 
connection with each other. ‘They were low and incoherent, and 
sometimes he started, when he gave them utterance, at the sound 
he had made. : 

At length the old man sank into a sort of slumber, and when 
he started from it he had heard the clock strike the hour of mid. 
night. He arose from his chair and went to the window. The 
rain had ceased falling, but the heavens were still hung with 
clouds, and it was too dark to see down into the street. Trevett 
left the window and commenced pacing up and down the room, 
and this movement he kept up for full fifteen minutes. At the 
end of that time he heard footsteps upon the sidewalk, beneath 
his window, and, in a moment more, the sound of a low, shrill 
whistle broke upon the air. 

Trevett took the candle and descended to the street vs east and 
when he returned he was followed by two of the king’s soldiers. 
They obeyed the motion of the old man by seating themselves, 
and then awaited his pleasure. The candle was neatly burned 
out, and Trevett glided noiselessly into his danghter’s room. He 
found her candle, and having satisfied himself that she was sound 
asleep, he returned. 

“Now,” said he, after he had lighted the other candle, and 
seated himself, “‘ we will to our business.” 

Both the soldiers looked at him. They were low, uncouth look- 
ing fellows, with lust and crime stamped upon every lineament of 
their features—bearing just enough of ignorance in their counte- 
nances to indicate that they were the ready tools for any kind of 
villany where money could be gathered to their scanty purses. 

“You have been recommended to me as men who could be 
trusted,” continued the old man, as the attention of his guests 
was turned towards him. 

“Yes, sir,” returned the first soldier, “ we pride ourselves on 
that—eh, Mike ?” 

“ Cert’nly,” responded the second soldier. “We can be trusted, 
*specially when we’s paid for it.” 

“ Speak low,” said Trevett, “for there is some one sleeping in 
the next room.” 

Both the soldiers nodded assent, and then the old man went on: 

“Do you know what-I want ot you?” 


** Not zactly,” said the first man. 
“Nor we aint particular,” added the secInd, ax bow 
you mean to pay us. We was told you would pay e¥tasiAsomely. i 
“1 will pay you well, and you shall ask mo questions.” 
“O, don’t be afeared of that, old feller. “’T aint our business to 


pry into your secrets. Just give us the work and the money, and 
we’ll do the rest ” 


Micah Trevett was chafed by the fellow’s coarse familiarity, but 
he dared not resent it. He had sought the interview ; he had 
placed himself in the ignoble position, and the truth came upon 
him that he must now put up with the consequences. With all ~ 
his villany he could not but feel ashamed of the company into 
which he bad fallen. Some traces of his nataral pride were still 
left—enough, at least, to show that he was not now what he once 
had been ! 

While Micah Trevett sat there and gazed into the bloated fea- 
tures of the two hireling villains with whom he had to deal, he 
felt a strange sensation of awakening remorse creeping over him. 


Why should he not? He had once been a proud, independent 


man, and he had not lost the memories of his manhood. But it 
was now too late! He had sold himself a slave to the power of 
gold, and his own hands had wound the meshes which he could 
not now rend in sunder. 


The old man shook off the feeling that had tin, 


and, drawing nearer to the soldiers, he said : 

“ You need not fear for the pay; you shall have in the king’s 
pure gold.” 

“« And in course we'll have it afore we do the work!’’ said he 
who had been called Mike. 

“‘ Yes—before you leave this room, if you like.” 

“‘ Well, that sounds honest ; so just tell out your business.” 

“Do you know Edward Thayer?’ asked Trevett. 

“Yes,” said the first soldier. ‘The man as engaged us to do 
your work showed him to us. A young, pale, womanish-looking 
fellow.” 

“T don’t know about his looking womanish ; but he is young, 
and he looks pale, too.” 

“ All right—we know him.” 

“ Well,” resumed Trevett, in a half-hesitating manner, “ from 
particular causes and reasons I do not wish to come in contact 
with that fellow. I know that he has the most base designs upon 
me.” 

A significant glance, which was at this moment passed between 
the soldiers, arrested the old man’s attention. He sew the sly 
smile that played upon their features, and he at once compre- 
hended that he was making a fool of himself in attempting to de- 
ceive his present company by any false coloring of his relations 
with young Thayer; so he resolved that he would go straight for- 
ward with bis businese, and leave his moralizing for those who 
might not know its base quality. 

“The truth is,” be continued, “this young fellow is hanging 
close upon my heels, and I am confident that he has found out 
my place of abode. He must not find me; and yet I cannot 
again move for the present to avoid him. It would suit me if he 
were dead.” 

“ And the sooner the better, I suppose,” said Mike, with a sig- 
nificant leer. 

“Yes, of course.” responded Trevett, gaining more confidence 
now that he had fairly broached the subject. ‘I want you to put 
him out of the way so that he may never tread the earth again to 
molest me,— and it must e cone at once, too.” 

“ Just when you say, sir.’ 

“Then let it be on the first opportunity. Between yon both 
you can contrive to watch him. Be sure and not let the first 
chance pass.” 

“‘ Leave us alone for that, sir. You may be sure that we shan’t 
let this business lay long on our hands.” 


“ And now for the pay,” said Trevett, as he opened a trank 
near him and took out a bag. “I will pay yon'down twenty 
guineas each, and when your work is well done I will pay you 
twenty more. Are you satisfied with that?” 

“ Yes,” uttered both the soldiers at a breath, as their eyes caught 
the glitter of the yellow gold. 

Micah Trevett paid them the gold, and then, with & repetition 
of his former injunctions, he dismissed them. 

In half an hour afterwards that old man laid his head upon his 
pillow He tried to think that he was safe. Safe from what? 
He thought of the danger he had just been trying to guard against. 
He forgot the Eye that was locking into his soul! He did not 
then hear the Voice that was then whispering a terrible truth into 
his ear! 


CHAPTER XX. 
ADVENTURE. 


Vincent Gray landed his prisoners at Portsmouth, and, 
without waiting to receive the congratulations and encomiums of 
the countless patriots, who came crowding in from the surround- 
ing country, he at once set sail for Massachusetts Bay. He had 
determined to take a trip upon the land, arid he knew of no better 
place in which to harbor his vessel, while he was-gone, than that 
from which he had made his first venture. Therefore he ran his 
vessel direct for Swampscott, and, without meeting any hindrance 
he reached the haven in safety. The brigantine was anchored in 
a sheltered place, and Vincent gave her in charge to Lyman 
Munn, with direetions ‘that he should rémain there until his re- 
turn ; but with a proviso, however, that, in case of danger, the 
brigantine might be put to sea with the mutual consent of the 
three next highest officers—Durkee, Powell, and Ithemar. 

“But,” said Durkee, after Vincent’s boat had been called 
alongside, “‘hadn’t you better have some oné go with you. By 
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the great horn spoon, them Britishers will make quick work of 
you if they, get hold of yer.” 
_ “Never fear,” returned our hero. ‘Ido not mean to expose 
myself without peed. £ think you'll see me back again in safety. 
Allis; if:-L.do notreturn, you will know how to do your duty. 
The crniser, must not fail with my loss.” 
“Stop a minnit,” uttered old Obed, with much earnest feeling 
in his. magper.._‘‘ By thunder, if you talk so we shan’t let. you 
go—tmost sartinly we shan’t, If there is the least possible danger 


that you wont come back you hadn’t ought’r go. You know you 
hadn’t; It’s yer duty to take care of your vessel and crew first.” 

“I understand you,” said Vincent, who could not help feeling 
flattered by the honest anxiety of the old man. “I understand 
you, Obed; but you do not quite understand me. I did not give 
you the injunction in view of any danger I apprehended, but in 
view only of that lot which is common to us all.” 

“ Ah—yes—well,”” uttered Obed, ‘I suppose we should all try 
to. do our duty as well as we could; but—but—you must come 
back.” 

“ll risk him,” said Ithemar, who had been standing near. 
The gunner well knew the business on which the young captain 
was bound, and he was the only one of the crew who had any 
clear idea about it. Ithemar’s remark closed the conversation, 
and. Durkee only shook his commander warmly by the hand in 


expression of his further thoughts and feelings. 


It was nearly dusk when Vincent's boat was shoved off, and, 
by his directions, he was pulled towards the beach, where the neck 
of Nahant joins with the main land. As soon as the boat touched 
the strand our hero leaped out, and, having bade his men return 
at once to the brigantine, he turned up towards the town of Lynn 
and harried away. He was well armed, having a pair of well- 
tried pistols and a stout dagger, all of which were safely hidden 
from sight, and it was with a hopeful step that he started on his 
mission. He:hoped to find Micah Trevett; he hoped to find Ed- 
ward Thayer; and third, but by far the deepest in his soul, came 
the image of Olivia. The thought of that beautiful, lovely being 
gave strength to his steps and steeled his heart against the fear of 
danger. 

When Vincent reached the village of Lynn it was dark. There 
was to be no moon that night, and though most of the heavens 
were now clear, yet there was a thick, smoky haze coming up 
from the sea, and it promised to be dark ere many hours. But 
our hero knew the road well, and if there were likely to be obsta- 
cles in the way they were thought little of. The end to be gained 
was uppermost, and the dangers taat might lie between were left 
for their own time. 

It was near midnight when Vincent reached Winnisimmet, and 
here was the first need of hesitation. He knew that a line of sen- 
tries were stationed all around the entrances to Boston, and that 
no one could openly enter the town without a passport. A bona 

‘fide pass, of course, he could not obtain. He dared not trust 
himself to venture through Charlestown, for he knew that all was 
commotion there, so he settled upon the only chance left, and that 
was to procure a boat and run the risk of landing in Boston under 
cover of the darkness, 

With this intention he proceeded to the water’s edge, and, after 
groping about for some time in the darkness that had now envel- 
oped the coast and bay, he found a small skiff, which was made 
fast to the ring of an old anchor that was embedded in the sand 
and mud. He found that he could easily launch the boat, but 
there were no oars to be found. In this emergency he bethought 
himself of a small cot he had passed a short distance back, and 

towards that point he retraced his steps. After searching about 
for a long while, and stumbling over various obstacles that came 
in his way, he hit upon a pair of oars that were set up in one 
corner of an old shed. He could only be guided by the sense of 
feeling in his search, but he was sure that the oars were sound 
ones, and, having secured them, he worked his way out of the 
shed. 

_ The young captain hesitated a few moments after he had gained 
the open air, and gave a few thoughts to the thing he was doing. 
Perhaps the boat he was about to take might belong to some poor 
fisherman who could not afford to lose it. He would willingly 
have paid for it, but that was next to impossible under the present 
circumstances. He had no time to spend in hunting up the owner, 
and, moreover, he had no desire to trust himself to the inquiries 
he might be subject to if he should open a negotiation with the 
fisherman. 

- “Never mind,” he said to himself, as he started back towards 
the water, with the oars upon his shoulders, “I will try to find the 
owner at some future time, and then I will pay him. He shall 
lose nothing by my appropriation of his property if I can help it.” 

Vincent found it harder work to get the skiff into the water 
than he had anticipated, but he at length accomplished the job, 
and, having seated himself upon the only thwart the boat con- 
tained, he got out his oars and put off. He had no landmarks by 
which to.go, except a few twinkling lights that he could see to the 
southward, and, as he felt confident that these were in Boston, he 
took them/for his guides. At first he pulled slowly, for he wished 
to husband his strength in case of need ; then the tide was in his 
favor, so he.made very good heading without much exertion. 

After a while our Adventurer saw lights to the west of him, 
_ ‘which, he supposed, must be in Charlestown, and, upon the other 

'. hand, he fancied he could detect the shore of Noddle’s Island. 

He was now confident that he was on the right course, and he 

plied his oars with more energy. As he neared the shore he 

steered towards a point near which there was no light burning, 
choosing to make out his way in the darkness rather than to run 
the risk of exposure. Ere long he knew from the motion of the 


Tater he clone upon landing of some sort, and giving. 


one more vigorous pull at his oars, he drew them in, and then 
hurried to the bows of the skiff. He had barely time to brace 
himself when the boat struck, and he could see that he was sur- 
rounded by floating timber, bat that the shore was only a few feet 
from him. Having taken particular care that his pistols should 


not get wet in case of accident, he crawled out upon the timber, 
and was soon upon dry land. 

The young man’s eyes had now become so accustomed to the 
darkness that he could make out objects about him with consider- 
able certainty, and, after gazing about him fora while, he discov- 
ered that he was ina shipyard. At first’ he thought it might be 
Baker’s, but he saw lights to the left which he knew must be upon 
the North Battery, and he concluded that he had landed in Green- 
ough’s yard. He knew enough of the localities of the town to 
guide him now, and, with a cautious tread, he moved up towards 


the street. The gate of the yard was locked, but he managed to 
crawl under it, and, ip doing so, dropped one of his pistols. He 
picked it up, but, instead of putting it back from whence it had 
fallen, he kept it in his hand. 

“Who goes there?” at this instant came startling upon Vin- 
cent’s ear. 

The young patriot captain looked up, and could plainly distin- 
guish the sentinel only a few paces from him. 

“ A friend 1” he quickly returned, having made up his mind in- 
stantaneously upon the course he would pursue. 

“Then advance and give me the countersign!” ordered the 

Idier. 

» Vineome advanced, but the sentinel again interrupted him by 
bringing his musket to a charge and ordering him to “ Stand!” 

“Now give me the countersign ?” 

“* Bar—Me—Mo,—I declare, I can’t think of it. Let me see : 
Me—Po—Fla,—upon my soul, I must have forgotten it.” 

Vincent seemed to be exerting himself to the utmost to call to 
mind the talismanic word. 

“ It’s no use,” he continued. “ You'll have to call the officer of 
thaguard. He will know me.” 

**Can’t call no officer now,” bluntly returned the soldier. “ You 
had better try to think of the countersign.” j 

“T tell you it® of no use. Colonel Leslie gave me the word 
himself, but it’s gone from me now as sure as fate. You'd better 
call your lieutenant, or sergeant, or something, and I’ll—”’ 

“TI tell you ’twont work. If you haint got the countersign you 
must just consider yourself my prisoner—that’s all.” 

“Very weil. Just tell me where I must go and I’ll follow.” 

As Vincent spoke the soldier brought his musket to his shoul. 
der. This was the movement our hero had been watching for, and, 
with a sudden bound, he leaped forward and struck the sentry 
upon the side of the head with the butt of his pistol. The blow 
was struck with all the young man’s might, and the unsuspecting 
soldier sank upon the pavement like adead man. Vincent stopped 
not to ses what were likely to be the ultimate effects of his blow, 
but, at the top of his speed, he started off up North street. 

For a long distance he travelled on without coming across 
another sentry, and also without seeing any signs of a place 
where he might find lodgings. He naturally supposed that the 
further he kept from the wharves the less would be the danger of 
meeting sentinels, and in the end it seemed he was right, for he 
gained the head of Union Street without meeting any more of 
them. Here Vincent stopped a while to think. He was well ac- 
quainted with an old man, named Fallon, who kept an inn in 
Lindall’s Lane, not far from the head of Long Wharf. He had 
stopped with the old man often when he had been in Boston, in 


times past, and he knew that his heart was in the right place. 
‘Our hero was not long in making up his mind that he would 
seek old Fallon, and, just as the town clock struck the hour of 
two, he started down Dock Square and entered Merchant's Row. 
He passed two sentries on his way, but, under cover of the dark- 
ness, he escaped them, and, at length, he had crossed King Street 
in safety. He had just entered Mackerel Lane (now Kilby Street), 
when he was startled by the sound of voices ahead of him. Di- 
rectly upon his right hand he could distinguish an outlet of some 
description, and into this he carefully turned. He found it to be 
a sort of narrow shed, and, as he felt his way in, he discovered 
that it was partly full of wood. By the time he had gained what 
he thought a place of safety, the voices which he had heard had 
come to. the entrance of the shed, and Vincent was not a little 
uneasy upon finding that he was likely to have visitors, for he 
knew that some one was entering. But he did not give a sound 
that could indicate his presence. He crowded himself as far out 
of the way as possible, and, having cautiously cocked one of his 
pistols, he awaited the result of this unlooked-for companionship. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE ASSASSINS. 


Vincent Gray had been crouched away in his place of con- 
cealment some five minutes. During this time he had made up 
his mind that the fellows who had come into the shed were not 
after him, but that they had come in for some purpose of their 
own. He judged that there were only two of them, for he could 
just distinguish the outlines of their forms against the open space 
in front of the shed. 

“‘—-sh,” uttered one of the men, in a low tone, but yet loud 
enough for Vincent to distinctly hear, “ you must be careful now. 
We must do the thing to-night, if ever.” 

“ Yes,” returned his companion, “ and that must be soon, too, 
for it strikes me that ’twont be a great while before daylight.” 

“No,” resumed the first speaker; “ but then he’ll be sure to be 
along before that time.” 

There was a silence of some minutes, during which both the 


men oceasionally peered out into the alley. 


“TI hope you haven’t made a blunder now,” at length said he 
who had before been the second to speak. 

“Blunder! What d’ ye mean?” 

“ Why s’pose ’n he shouldn’t come along here, after all ?”’ 

“0,1 know he will. I saw him go into Admiral Graves’s 


house, up in Cow Lane, and I kidow he'll come back this way. 
This is the way he went, and it’s the nearest for him.”’ 
“Seems to me this is a curus time for him to go and see the 
admiral ?” 
“ Not a bit of it. Old Graves has been down in the harbor and 
didn’t get back till nearly midnight; and the young chap’s busi- 


ness was kind of pressing. You see while I was under the win- 
dow I heard something of his business, so I know just how to 
act.’’ 

“ Well, now I should just like to know what you heard. Don’t 


be keeping everything to yourself.” 

“Easy, Darby. Of_course I couldn’t tell you out in the open 
street. Bat, you see, I heard just enough to let me know that 
he’d gone up to the admiral’s to get him to put a stop to old Tre- 
vett’s leaving the town. Hark! what noise was that ¢” 


“T didn’t hear no noise.” 

“But I did. I heard somebody move in here.” 

“ O, that must have been me_ I trod on a stick of wood. Don’t 
be scared at nothing.” 

“T aint easily scared, Darby; but I shouldn’t like to be ketched 
in this business.” 

“ Neither should I; but old Trevett’s gold—” 

“ There’s that noise again !’’ uttered the first speaker. “ By the 
cross, Darby, tlere’s somebody here.” 

“ { tell you I don’t believe it.” 

“ Well, I'll look, any way. You keep watch here, and I’ll take 
a survey in amongst the wood there.” 

Vincent heard the fellow poking in amongst the wood ; but he 
grasped his pistol firmly and remained perfectly quiet. Upon 
hearing the name of Trevett he had made an iavoluntary move- 
ment, for it had startled him; and now he began to collect his 
thoughts, and, even while the ruffian was hunting about among 
the wood, he took time to reflect upon what he had heard. He 
had no fear of the two fellows who had come into the shed, for he 
had every advantage over them; but yet he did not wish to be 
discovered, and for this he had two weighty reasons. In the first 
place, though he might easily defend himself with his pistols, yet 
they would expose him to a chance of publicity which he did not 
covet ; and, secondly, he wished to know the result of the inten- 
tions of his two invisible companions. This last thought had the 
most weight upon his mind, and, if for nothing else, he would 
have risked a great deal for satisfaction on that point. He had 
heard. enough to satisfy him that these men were about to do 
some job for Mr. Trevett, and, of course, he thought it must be 
Micah Trevett. Js it a wonder that his mind should run on to a 
second person—and that thet second person should be Edward 
Thayer? At least, that was the course which his mind took, and 
he was overwhelmed with anxiety. The whole affair was strange, 
very strange, and even now Vincent fancied that he could see a 
wonderful providence in the results of his adventure that had 
thus far crowded upon him. 

For two or three minutes the fellow, who had thought to search 
out the oécasion of the noise he had heard, groped his way around 
amongst the wood, but he did not come near the spot where our 
hero was ensconced. He was feeling his way out to the extreme 
corner of the shed when, by some mishap, he contrived to over- 
turn a pile of wood, and, as it came rattling down, he started back 
towards the entrance. 

*« There, Ishould think you’d hunted about enough,” growled 
the man who had remained on the watch. 

The other applied rather an indelicate epithet to the unfortunate 
wood-pile, and, at the same time, he stooped as if to rub his an- 
kle. He had but just commenced this last movement when he 
was aroused by a quick exclamation from his companion. 


“Hist! Here comes somebody. It must be him.” 
“Ha!—so it is. Steady now, Darby. We mustn’t miss a 
stroke.” 


“ But s’pose ’n it shouldn’t be him ?” suggested Darby. 

“Tt must be him. But I've thought of a way to make sure. 
As soon as he comes along you make a groaning noise, as though 
you were in pain. Groan in real good earnest, now, and he’ll be 
sure to stop. As soon as I hear his voice I shall know him.” 

“ Wonderful,” uttered Darby. “I'll commence now.” 

And, therefore, the fellow commenced to groan right Instily- 
He did it in the most agonizing style, and it had the desired effect. 
The pedestrian gradually approached the spot, and, as he came 


nearer, the ruffian renewed the piteous moaning with extra zeal. - 


It had now become so light that objects could be seen in outline 
quite plainly. Vincent could see the forms of his two compan- 
ions, and he could also see out into the street. He-could hear the 
footsteps of the coming man, and his nerves were strung for the 
conflict in which he was determine. to engage. 

“Now mind, Darby,” whispered he who seemed to be spokes- 
man, ‘“‘ we must do the work with our daggers. As «Gon as I am 
gure of the man I'll strike, and you must follow suit. We mustn’t 
ery out to give any alarm. —sh! Look sharp now !” 

As the pedestrian reached the entrance to the shed, he stop-ed. 

“ What’s the matter here?” he asked, while Darby still kept up 
his groaning. 

In an instant Vincent recognized the voice ot Edward Thayer. 
He had carefully possessed himself of a stout billet of wood, and, 


“without waiting to hear Darby’s answer, he sprang from the place 


where he had been concealed. ; 
[@@NCLUDED NEXT WEBK.| 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. tablishments ible to the Minister of Finance.—These are 

On these two we give a fine series of Russian scenes. to the number of 85, comprising 461 masters and 9779 pupils.—— 
While we place before our readers the gallery of pupils of the Foundations of the Empress Mary and others ‘pl under the 


different official establishments of instruction existing at St. 
Petersburg. we will profit by the opportunity to give a glance at 
the general condition of public,education in Russia—this special 
object having been pa:sed over in silence, or treated very super- 
ficially in all the wails we have ever seen on the great Muscovite 


empire. In the reign of the Czar Boritz Feodoroviteh Godunow, - 


public instruction seems to have taken rank for the first time in 
the Russian governmental institutions. The accession to the 
throne of the reigning dynasty of Romanoff. gave a al im- 
to public instruction in Rassia, fostered by the Czar Micheel 
eedorovitch, and, after him, his son, Alexis Michaelovitch. 
Under the reign of this last sovereign, the patriarch Nikon was 
icularly distinguished for his zeal in the propagation of intel- 
— In 1633, the Mi litan of Kiev foanded the first reli- 
academy in his y- The Hieronymite, Simedn Po- 
Potski, preceptor of the czar, Feodore Alexiovitch, and a celebrated 
ofessor of his century, instituted the Sclavic, Greek and Latin 
Behoo! of Theology at-Moscow. The emperor, Peter I., the im- 
mortal reformer of Russia, laid upon this ground, as he did on so 
many others, the foundations of an edifice which succeedi 
reigns have continued, and by which Russian education has mef- 
ited an important place among similar institutions of other Euro- 
pean States. Besides a great number of schools for the people, 
and educational’ establishments of different kinds, Peter the Great 
founded tne naval school afterwards denominated the School for 
Pilots. On the 28th of January, 1724, he instituted the St. Pe- 
tersburg School, Under the czarina, Anna Johannovna, the first 
of cadets was formed, May 12, 1732. The Empress Eliza- 
Petrovna founded the corps of naval cadets, December 15, 
1752; on the 12th of January, 1755, the University of Moscow, 
the first which was established in Russia, and on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1757, the Academy of Arts projected by her father. The 
Empress Catherine IT. particularly signalized her reign by numer- 
ous institutions for scientific or military instruction. Thus were 
founded, on the 25th of October, 1762, the corps of cadets of artil- 
lery-and engineering, which now forms two corp3 ; on the 26th of 
August, 1763, the College of Moscow; on the 3d of May, 1764, 
the educational house of noble young ladies of the Convent of 
Smolna; in 1773, the School of Commerce and the College of 
_S&t. Peters! ; and finally, on the 30th of September, 1783, the 
Russian Academy, which now forms the second section of the 
'' Academy of Sciences. The Emperor Paul I. created on the Ist 
of June, 1798, at St. Petersburg. the Institute of the Order of St. 
Catherine for the education of 
‘noble young ladies, and February 
12, 1799, the Academy of Surge- 
ry and Medicine. Under the 
reign of the Emperor Alexander 
was institured, September 8, 
1802, the Ministry of Public In- 
struction. On the 5th of January, 
in the same year, the University 
of was founded, and the 
Academy of Fine Arts was re- 
organized on the 22d of October. 
In 1803, the institution of Cath- 
erine was established at Moscow. 
On the 27th of March, 1804, the 
School of Engineers, now the 
High School of Engineering, was 
founded. Thesame day, the 5th 
of November, 1804, was signal- 
ized by the creation of two new 
Universities, those of Kazan and 
Charkow, and by the re organi- 
zation of the University of Mos- 
cow. 1808 witnessed the forma- 
tion of the corps of military or- 
hans, now the corps of Pauloff; 
809, that of the Institute of 
Bridges and Highways; 1810, 
the “erection of the Lyceum of 
Tzarkoe Seloe now Alexandroff. 
On the 8th of February, 1819, the 
University of St. Petersburg was 
founded; on the 9th of May, 
1820, the School of Artillery, 
now the Michael! School of Artil- 
lery; in 1822, the School of 
Horse Guards, then, the Patri- 
otic School, the Forest Corps, 
the Deaf and Dumb School, the 
Orphan Establishment of Gats- 


china, and the School of Midwives. Under the sceptre of the | particularly, the primary schools have been 


reigning emperor, Nicholas I., the Russian empire has entered on 
a new era. iculture and manufactures have made great ad- 
vances. ment of steam navigation, the laying out of 


| railroads, new highways 


| 
‘ 


PRINCE ALEXANDER NICOLAJEVITOH, CHIEF OF MILITARY. 


ms have linked the 


straction, all its branches have been re organized since 1825, and, | duct. On leaving 


the University of Kiev, the military academy, seminary 
of Kezan, the School of Law, two corps of cadets at Mos- 
cow, others of Novgorod, Voronesch, Tula, Tambow, 
Kazan, Polotsk, Pultawa, Bresk Litowsk, Kiev, etc. The 
following statistical details, taken from the hest sources, 
will serve to give an appreciable view of the general ¢on- 
dition of public instruction in Russia :—Establishments 
connected with the ministry of public instruction.—6 uni- 
versities, 1 normal school, 3 lyceams, 77 gympasia (in- 
cluding schools founded by churches of foreign creeds), 433 
district school :, 1068 communal schools, 592 boarding or 
private schools, in all, 2180 establishments of education, 
with 5594 masters, and 118,327 pupils. ——Estabiishments 
in the kingdom of Poland.—public establish ts—5 spe- 
cial schools, comprising 1113 pupils: 35 saperior univer- 
sities, 6156 pupils ; 1316 primary, 71,376 pupils. .Private 

tablishments—57 superior, 126 primary, comprisirg to- 
gether, 5959 pupils, making a of 1539 establishments 
and 84,548 pupils——-Establishments of the Caucasus.— 
5 gymnasia, 3 gymnasial schools, 18 canton |, 11 com- 
manal, 8 boarding and private; total, 45 estcblishments, 
counting 237 masters and 3302 pupils. In the religious 
division, Orthodox creed.: 2 seminaries, 7 ca and 12 
communal schools—21 establishments, 72 masters, 1261 


ical Lutheran : 


establishments.—The institaticns of this order“are ait 
classed under the orate of the heredi 

duke, the Czarovitch Alexander Nicolajevitch. ‘ 
eomposed of 23 corps of cadets, 1 school of horse guards, 
2 schools of instraction, 1 school of pages; in all, 27, 


instruction.—1 corps of cadets, 4 
panies.of instruction ; in all, 
10 establishments, 337 masters and 3920 pupils ——Es- 


in all directions through this vast 
ussian communities with each other, 


arranged s;stemati- 
cally, and subjected to control through the whole extent of the 
empire, and new ones have been instituted. The emperor has 
founded successively the Normal High School of St. Petersburg, 


same head.—schools of girls, of the first class, 10; second, 8; 
third, 5; specia!, 7—30 schools, with 65¢:female teachers and 
5377. pupils. Boys’ schools at St at Moscow, 4— 
10 schools, with 80 teachers and 1938 p - tablishments 
confided to the Secretary of State.—3 institutes’, with 57-angsters 
and 570 pupils ; 3 Elizabeth schools, with 39 masters and-423 pu- 
-——Schools attached to the administration, of roads and 
idges.—2 institutions, with 85 masters. and 416. — 
Schools connected with the mail servicc.—They are three in num- 
ber, with 8 masters and 180 pupils —— Establishments (connected 


_ with the bureau of justice —3 (counting the Law Gehool), which 


by 1591 


| the frontiers of Oren 


employ 93 masters, and are attended by 59iopupils.——=Institate 
for the study of Onental languages, belonging #6 the Caucasian 
committees, and placed under the direction of Count Orloff — 
There are 30 pro , and 207 pupils.—— Agricultiiral schools. 
—They are 26 in tumber, employ 124 masters, and are attended 
upils —-—Schools of villages embraced inthe crown 

8.— are 2696, which employ 2783 masters, and are at- 
tended by 14,064 male pupils, and 4843 female.——Schools for 
the Kirguis children, under the supervision of the corhmittee for 
burg —There are only 3 masters and 30 


_ pupils. It will be seen by the above details, that the condition of 


schools in Russia is satisfactory, at least with regard to she num- 
ber. For, what relates to quality, the appreciation is much more 
difficult, since official and ‘statistical information is 
this point; and, with rare exceptions, the Russian presé@iges Not 
pass an opinion on the condition of education. Sulla Wing re- 
gards military instruction, a tolerably accurate éstimiage ammy be 
formed. The military schools of the empire ate (hememeery of 
the officers of the Rus-ian troops; and the profésdibaf arms, the 
particular object of imperial protection, being) @iiquestionably, 
the first of all in Russia, we can safely conclude that they are 
brought to a high “oe of perfection. We shoul? also make 
— mention of the School of iculture, founded by the 
Nicholas, in the bosom of which, for fifteen »years,im<the 
neighborhood of the capital, he has given the sentonte alt his es- 
tate example and instruction. The object of this school is to ex- 
tend and elevate agricultural science, and particularly this branch 
of labor in the immediate sphere of the imperial possessions. 
With this , instruction is given to two hundred and fifty 


_ sons of laborers selected from the emperor’s priyate domains, 
with the other nations. of Europe. For what relates tin: | with reference to their aptitude, and in consideration of good con- 


CORPS OF MARINE CADETS—SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE—PILOTS’ 


school, they are sent to mode) farms, estab- 
lished expressly for them in lo- 
calities where they were born. 
Their is to serve as 
examples to other peasants, as 
well by their good conduct, as by 
their thorough knowledge of the 
arts and trades which 4 
to agriculture, or domesti¢ use. 
The agricultural instruction is 
divided into two peridds. 
first lasts four years, two of which 
are employed in lower, and two 
in higher branches. In the lower 
class, pupils study reading and 
writing, the first four rules 
arithmetic, carpentering and the 
inci of religion In the 
middle class, they are taught the 
Rassian grammar, penmanship, 
religion, accounts and the éle- 
ments agriculture. In the 
highest clase, the, Gospel is ex- 
lained to them, as well as the 
s, and they are fatight the 
ricultural theory, with ite ap- 
plication, and mechanics in the 
plication of motive forces to 
the construction of water-mills. 
Independently of this instruction, 
the pupils learn the different 
trades which are most especially 
required by an agricultural dis- 
trict—such as tailoring, shoe- 
making, the business of a n- 
ter, blacksmith, wheelwright, 
tanner, etc. At the last exhibi- 
tion at St. Petersburg, of the ag- 
ricultural products of all Russia, 
the specimens from the Agricul- 
tural School excited the aston- 
ishment, and fixed the attention of connoisseurs; and the leather 
from their tannery, among other.things, was considered so supe- 
rior, that it was deemed worthy to figuré, as a’specimen cf Rus- 
sian man , at the great don Exhibition ef 1851. 
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_ PUPILS OF THE INSTITUTE OF ARTS, GYMNASIUM AND COMMERCE. 


‘notwithstanding the show of ed- 
: ional advantages which the 
ing statistics would seem 

to present, as McCalloch ob- 
baa hay is at a low ebb. 
“There have for more than a cen- 
tury been schools in all the great 
towns; but these are but few in 
number; and the rural popula- 
tion is too mach dispersed, even 
if it were not enslaved, and tied 
.down to routine practices, to al- 
. low it to reap mu -h benefit from 
country schools. But, notwith- 
standing the difficulties in iw 
way, edacstion is making pro- 
and has been much im- 

proved and extended within the 
SRE cen It has always 
én, and continues to be, an ob- 

_ ject of ‘great solicitude with the 
vernment. A plan for a na 

system of instruction was 
“Jaid down in a ukase of the Em- 
7 r Alexander, issued in 1802; 
“which, though it has undergone 
_yarious modifications, contains 
the outline of the system that is 
still followed. The empire is di- 
vidi d, in Yespect to educativn, 
into a certain number of districts, 
each of whieh has or is intended 
to have. a university, with a cer- 
tain naniber of lyceums (at which 
the young men intended to fill 
civil offices are mostly instruct- 
ed), gymnasiums, high schools, 
and elementary schools, varying 

_ according to its extentand popu- 
lation, Elementary -instruction 
isin a more depressed state. Ac- 
cording to the ukase of 1802, a 

mar school should be e¢s- 
tablisheti_ in every district, and 
an elémentary school in every 
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FIRST AND SECOND CORPS OF CADETS, SCHOOL OF NOBLE CADETS OF THE GUARD. 


parish, or at-least in every two parishes, accord 
to the population. But these regulations ore, 16 
— many instances, not been complied with ; 
when itis considered that the advantages of 
education are but little appreciated by the peasant- 
rv, and that it is frequently discouraged by the 
nobility, to whom it.cecasions some expense, it 
will not ap surprising that such should be the 
case. In despite, however, of every obstacle, edu- 
cation has made and is making a very considerable 
Pp’ Since the epoch'of the Polish insurrec- 
tion, however, the government of Rassia has dis- 
covered considerable jealousy with respe.t to edu- 
cation. In ence, all Russian subjects have 
been forbidden from studying at any foreign uni- 
versity ; a strict surveillance is exercised over all 
detcriptions of sehools ; no private schools are in 
future to be opened without permission from the 
proper authorities, and afl masters and mistresses 
of such seminaries must be native Russians; and 
it is farther ordered, that no one shall be a teacher 
in a private family, without being accredited by 
& university, The se.ences principally taught in 
the universities are the hisiory, literature, geogra- 
phy, and statistics of Rassia. The fact is, that a 
taste for instruction and reading is beginning to be 
widely diffused among the town population. Many 


» new works, some of them of distinguished merit, 


annaall ; and many foreign works are 
scientific journals issue from the presses of Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Riga, Odessa, etc. Tre pcdagogi- 
cal institution of St. Petersburg is one of the most 
important and valuable in the empire. It is ex- 
clusively appropriated to the education and train- 
ing of schoolmasters. Our observations have re- 
lated mainly to popular education in Rassia, a 
system, of which the military schools form a part ; 


and our engravings represent the pupils of the va- STUDENTS OF IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY, SCHOOLS OF LAW AND SURG4RY. 


rious grades in these seminaries. But 
at this moment, it is asa military pow- 
er that Russia stands before the world. 
In her present confliet with Turkey, 
she has drawn the eyes of the world 
upon her military strength and re- 
sources. A few items relative to these 
will not be inappropriate in this con- 
nection. The military power of Rus- 
sia having heen ridiculously exagge- 
rated by some, and ae ridiculously de- 
preciated by others, deserves to be in- 
yma into with some attention. The 
rst regular organized corps of infantry 
in the Russian service originated about 
the middjJe of the 16th century. At 
the death of Peter the Great the army 
amounted to about 110,000 men. Un- 
der Catherine II., it was greatly aug- 
mented and improved. She 
the Cossacks into a light cavalry, 
which, after being successfully opposed 
to the Spahis of the Turks, has since 
distinguished itself in the grea: con- 
tests of more modern times. During 
. the latter part of the reign of Catherine 
the rega'ar army amounted to 250,000 
men. . But tothe Emperors Alexander 
and Nicholas the Russian army is in- 
debted for the efficient organization 
and — by which it is now dis- 
tingui . Themomentous struggles 
in which the former was engaged called 
forth all the military resources of the 
empire; many abuses were rectified, 
and improvements introduced ; and the 
armies of Alexander were at length 
enabled to contend successfully with 
those of the greatest captains of the 
age. Under the present emperor, the | 
discipline and the organization of the 
army have been still farther improved ; 
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and it is, to com- 

ative state 
Phe y effective force of 
Russian army may be reckoned 
at about 600,000 men; bat from 
this various deductions must be 
made. Two out of the six battal- 
iocs of the different regiments 
are almost always absent, consti- 
tuting, in fact, depots, being em- 
ployed in publie works, in the 
conveyance and training of re- 
cruits, etc. It is believed, too, 
that the forces actually embodied 
rarely come up to the returns; 
the officers being driven, by the 
inadequacy of their allowances, 
to add to their means of subsist- 
ence by keeping up vacancies in 
the ranks. And if, im addition 
to these various canses of deduc- 
tion, we bear in mind that Russia 
must always, in the event of her 
being engaged in foreign war, 
keep a large amount of at 
home to guard the frontiers, and 
to maintain tranquillity in her 
disaffected provinces, it will be 
seen that, at present, she would 
have considerable difficulty in 
marching 150,000 men across 
the frontier. When Napoleon 
invaded Russia, in 1812, the en- 
tire force brought to oppose him 
scarcely exceeded 200,000 men. 
During the last war with Tur- 
key, the invading army did not 
exceed 120,000. Jn her present 
invasion of Turkey, the number 
of troops brought into the field 
by Russia has not very greatly 
exceeded this amounr; 
repo: ted as well armed, and ander 
good discipline, though tne Turks 
thus far have the advantage. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
RIVUS MONTIS. 


BY P. KIMBALL. 


See the Jaughing, dancing rill, 
Lapsa alto morte! 

How its pe riy eddies tril 
Clara sv oter fonte! 


Through the sloping mossy dale, 
Flexo semper Versu, 

Where the fiowerets blessom pale, 
Pergit cursu. 


Nothing’ checks its ocean-flight, 

Saxa nec arbores; 

surceasing day or p ght 
Silvam per et flores. 


Now it meets a kindred stream, 
Una et confivit; 

How the silver wavelets gleam 
Ubicungue ruit. 


Widening. deepening, as it gous, 
Namque amnis crescit ; 

Silently it onward flows 
Nunguam et recessit. 


Here the shallops vex its wave— 
Naves instar montis ; 

Manned by gallant hearts and brave 
Quique vivunt Pontis. 


Now enlarging to a bay 
Similis et mari, 

White the billows foam and play 
Nunc formose elari. 


Then ft pours its urn of wave 
Maximo in Ponto; 

Where the mermaids deck their cave 
Coralli cum quanto. 


4 lesson now to human pride 
Ab te nos discemur, 

’Tis always best to turn aside, 
Hostes guam videmur. 


-Perseverance wins the race 
Est nam magnus virtus ; 

Humility is pride of place 
Ultime repertus. 


» 


[Written for (leason’s Pictorial.) 


THE PRINCE’S FLIGHT. 


AN INCIDENT OF A.D., 1688. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Tue royalty of England was no more. That great and sub- 
lime fabric of government, which had endured through an un- 
broken line of kings above six hundred years, since the days of 
the Norman William, lay prostrate in the dust, overthrown by the 
‘efforts of no foreign foe, bui of its own revolted citizens. 

The person of the hapless monarch, whose “ gray, discrowned 
head ” was so soon to be brought down to the block, languished a 
hopeless captive, without a friend, without even a servant of the 
body, to attend him, in the grim dungeon towers of Carisbrooke, 
looking for what should be the end, and expecting to find it from 
the knife of the assassin. The liberties of England, rescued from 
the tyranny of the royal prerogative, lay, bound foot and hand, in 
grosser bondage to the privileges of parliament 

The parliament, which had done things unparalleled, and which, 
at the commencement of the strife, it would have denounced the 
mere thought of doing, was now itrelf a slave, fettered and 
dragged at the chariot wheels of its own army, its servant grown 
into its master. 

The army which, created by the parliament, had conquered the 
flower of England’s chivalry, and watered English soil with the 
blood of the noblest, best and bravest of her sons ; which held its 
lawful monarchy in captivity ; which, derided- now and dismayed, 
if not absolutely ruled, the power which created it, was itself the 
mere instrument and tool of a cabal of low-born men, some few 
of rare capacity, but the most part visionary enthusiasts, canting 
hypocrites, or butcherly soldiers, cast up like scum by the fires of 
civil war to the surface of the political caldron. 


And now, all parties were at gaze, held — for the time 
by the mingled influences of wonder and apprehension, uncer- 
tainty and terror, triumph and despair.. The beaten party were 
too thoroughly discomfited and deprived of everything necessary 
to warfare—leaders, men, horses, arms and money—to attempt 
another rising, although they anticipated the worst for the princi- 
ples which they maintained, and for the person of the monarch 
whom they loved. The victors, on the other hand, if they were 
less depressed, were in no sort the less embarrassed. They had 
gained « victory, and knew not how to use it. They had pulled 
down a government, and knew not how to re construct it. They 
had built up a parliament to be their masters, and knew not how 
to pull it down. They had caged a king for their pleasure, and 
knew not how to get rid of him for their safety. 


To make him again king was to yield their heads to his re- 
venge, when he should feel himgge}f strong enough to take them; 
nor had their clemency in a days of ascendancy been such, 
that they could expect much from his forgiveness, when his turn 
should come, whose friends and servants they had so unmercifully 
end wrongfully slaughtered. To drive him forth an exile, were 


to send him with his flagrant wrongs secking redress at hands 


where he was sure to find it—of his brother, Louis the Magnifi- 
cent, of France, who had already received his wife as a sovereign 
queen, and installed her with his heir prince Charles in royal 
state of St. Germains. To detain him immured as a state pris- 
oner, was to keep the continually growing sympathy for him alive 
among the people, and to hold up before the eyes of his cavalier 
adherents, still numerous and powerful and brave, though for the 
moment fallen, a constant stimulus for their exertions, a constant 
theme for their declamations, a constant aim for their endeavors. 
To take him off by the knife of the assassin, or the drug of the 
mediciner, though these were the ends most apprehended by the 
monarch and his friends, was, in that age, and in that country, 
not to be thought of—impossible. 

The axe of Piers Exton, the fiery torture of the second Edward, 
the Malmsey butt of Clarence, were barbarisms of a bygone age. 
And even in that to which they belong excited general indigna- 
tion, which defeated their intention. 

The leaders of the Parliamentarians doubted. The Presbyteri- 
ans would have restored the king, could they have prevented the 
restoration of the church. Failing that, they would have estab- 
lished a Presbyterian hierarchical republic, governing the land by 
a public synod—a thoroughly intolerant, fanatical church govern- 
ment. But the Independents, who held to the right of self-gov- 
ernan 2 in matters of conscience, who had quarrelled with the 
church less for the nature of its doctrines or its canons, than for 
the reason that they were compulsory ; with the king, less that 
his exactions were oppressive, than that they were exactions and 
illegal, were little willing to replace one hierarchy by another 
more intolerant, or to dethrone King Log, in order to install King 
Stork upon his throne. 

Cromwell would, perhaps, have come to terms of accommoda- 
tion with the king, could he have been sure of the king’s fidelity 
to his engagements, and of his own power to control the army, 
w se zealous officers were clamorous for blood, continually cry- 
ir- out that they should “bind their princes with chains, and 
their nobles with fetters of iron,” from their almost avowed 
inclination. 


Bat the known dissimulation of King Charles, and perhaps, as_ 


it was asserted, intercepted letters convinced te colonel of the 
Ironsides, that he who built on his promises, founded his hopes 
on no rock; and the sullen and mutinous temper of the army 
showed him how little dependence he could place on their action 
in’behalf of the Man of Blood. 

Then was the resolution taken—bold, terrible, unprecedented— 
to bring the king to trial as‘@ traitos w-his people—a trial before 
no constituted tribunal, before no lawful judges; for the laws of 
England have established it as a fact, that no man can be put in 
peril of his life, rightfully, unless before a jury of his peers. And 
who were the peers of the king ? 

But those martial legislators set little store on casuistry, none 
on principle. England could not be safe—that is to say, their 
England—with Charles living; for living, was he not still king, 
whether in the land or out of it, whether a prisoner or free ? 
Therefore, Charles must not live. 

Therefore Charles must die—not by the machinations of a fac- 
tion, but by the sublime, solemn condemnation of a people ; not by 
the midnight murderer, but in broad day by the public executioner. 

A great terror before the nations—for he was a king crowned 
and anointed ; a great crime before God—for he was a man pious 
and self-controlled and virtuous, and did, in the main, what to 
him seemed to be his duty. Can any man do more, that he 
should die for doing thus? A great and consummate stroke of 
political expediency and wisdom ; for, in its consequences, after 
two more revolutions, it produced its end, securing the liberties 
of England, and making her in after years the freest, greatest and 
best governed of the European nations. 

The tidings of this terrible resolve, when it was once made 
known, fell like a thunder-bolt, stunning and bewildering all. 

From tLe moment when it was adopted, hope was dead in the 
hearts of all adherents of the crown; for all felt that from the 
moment a court should be assembled to sit in judgment on the 
king, acquittal had already become impossible. The proclama 
tion of the trial was the proclamation of the sentence, and the 
sentence could be none other than death. 

And so the royal victim himself felt it; and from that moment 
abandoning all hope of life, he addressed himself only to the 
preservation of his royal line, until better days should restore it to 
the throne; and that done, to the defending himself with dignity 


-and decorum, and to the dying like a man. 


His wife, the beautiful daughter of Henry IV., of France, that 
wise and valiant king, had already, before his imprisonment at 
Carisbrooke, made good her escape to the gay land of her fathers ; 
and in the royal reception which she met at the hands of Louis, 
and in the company of Lord Jermyn, whom, after the judicial 
murder of her lord, she descended to espouse, too much forgot, it 
is to be feared, the fortunes of the Majesty of England. 

Prince Charles, with Rupert of the Rhine, had escaped, also, 
and now rode the sea triumphant, threatening the southern coasts 
with invasion, and sweeping the channel with the fleet of Eng- 
land, which, throughout all the contest, had remained true to 
loyalty and duty. 

It seems strange that at this period, when the royalists were 
omnipotent at sea, and might easily by one sudden well combined 
blow have made themselves masters of the Isle of Wight, and 
rescued the imprisoned monarch by a coup de main, no attempt 
‘was made at an enterprise, which could hardly have failed to be 
successful. The temper of Prince Rupert, his fiery and unflinch- 
ing courage, and his headlong devotion to the cause of his royal 
uncle, no less than the approved gallantry of Prince Charles, ren- 
ders all suspicion of cowardice or treachery on their part untenable. 


But it is worthy of note, that the Queen Henrietta Marie had 
extorted-a promise from her uxorious husband, that he would 
never deavé the kingdom without her permission—under the idea, 
probably, that by so leaving it, he would lose all chances of recov- 
ering it to his children. That, previous to his fatal step of deliv- 
ering himself up to Col Hammond, at Carisbrooke, throngh the 
indiscretion, if not the treachery, of Ashburnham, after his escape 
from Hampton Court, he wrote repeatedly to the queen, request- 
ing a release from the fatal-~promise, his adherence to which cost 
him his life, is an established fact. 

And, taking it into consideration that those letters were never 
answered ; that, when he might as easily have made good his 
escape to Jersey, whence he could, at any time, hiave been taken 
off by the fleet, as to Carisbrooke, he surrendered himself to his 
worst enemies; and that the queen, who appears at this time to 
have held exclusive influence over the mind of her son, afterwards 
Charles II., would countenance no descent on the Isle of Wight 
for his relief, we must regard it as doubtful whether the gay and 
lively Frenchwoman, finding that the crown of England was lost 
beyond recall, might not have regarded it just as well to lose with 
it the melancholy and austere, though adoring husband, when life 
secured to her no longer rank, power or sovereign title. 

To bring off the Duke of York, however, who was detained in 
London, a sort of honorable prisoner, with his sister, the Princess 
Elizabeth, and the little Duke of Gloucester, was equally conso- 
nant with the wishes of either parent; and there were gallant and 
devoted adherents of the royal cause in London, as was proved 
both before and after, enough to have undertaken even more des- 
perate duty. 

The duke—who was at this time a stripling of about fifteen 
years—being given over with his brother and sister to the govern- 
ance of the Duke of Northumberland, who had assumed the cause 
of the parliament, dwelt in a house, by the people of which he 
was respectfully entreated, having a garden communicating with 
St. James’s Park, which suggested the method of his escape. 
Not considered as a prisoner—for his youth prevented suspicion, 
and neither his capacity nor his courage appears to have been 
apprehended, though under surveillance—he was allowed many 
privileges ; among others, free intercourse with such friends as 
chose to visit him, the chief of whom was George Howard, brother 
of the Lord Suffolk, who, with one Col. Bamford, an Irish papist, 
contrived the scheme which was adopted. It is, however, not a 
little remarkable, while it is strongly characteristic of the great 
aptitude for intrigue, and of the strange persistency of purpose, 
which he manifested in after days, that the details were planned 
by James himself; and carried out by him with unparalleled se- 
crecy, even as towards his brother and sister, during a whole fort- 
night, without a moment’s hesitation or divergence from his plan, 
without a word, a glance, a sign of anxiety or perturbation, which 
might have excited alarm or suspicion. 

The very simplicity and boldness of the boy-prince’s plan en- 
sured its success. It was early in the spring, while the days were 
yet short and the evenings early dark ; and, so soon as escape was 
concerted, the duke arranged with his brother and sister, and the 
other children of the house, though he was considerably older 
than the rest, and of years and ideas too mature for a sport so 
childish—that every evening after supper they should play at hide 
and seek through the whole house until bedtime. 

Now, the superior cleverness of the duke, as consistent with his 
superior years, and yet more with the natural secretiveness of his 
character, easily enabled him to invent a hiding-place, in which 
the others were never able to find him; and in this place for a 
whole fortnight he concealed himself every evening, never coming 
out until he had been long missed and sought for with a hue and 
cry ; and remaining hidden longer and longer every night, until it 
had become a common thing, and familiar to all the inmates of 
the house, that the duke should be missing for an hour or better : 
every evening, and should be sought for, from the attics to the 
hall, by all the young folk with great perplexity and clamor. _ 

The appointed night arrived, cloudy and rainy ; and so'soon as 
the others went to hide, the duke, who was as calm and stern as 
i uothing was in the wind, and who had taken no leave, nor even 
kissed his brethren, locked up his tavorite spaniel in his sister’s 
chamber that it might not follow him—for so young as he was, he 
forgot not anything—and stole down the stairs into the innermost 
garden. The wind wailed mournfully among the leafless trees of 
the park and the chimney-tops of the tall houses, and the rain 
fell in sharp, gusty squalls, and the boy was alone—a conspirator, 
shrouded in mystery and in danger. Most boys would have been 
unmanned with fear, or would have ruined all by precipitation. 

James, almost supernaturalty cold, cautious and cwnning, fell 
into neither error. He watched the windows of the. house he 
had left for a few minutes, in order to note any signs of hurry or 
alarm, which might indicate discovery or suspicion, and, perceiv- 
ing none, let himself out by a key provided for the purpose. 

Bamford was there awaiting him ; and in a few seconds @ large, 
fair periwig, pulled over the duke’s coarse black hair, a common- 
fashioned hat, and a great cloak, effectaally concealed him from 
casual passers-by. Thence, without uttering a word, they, passed 
arm-in-arm into Spring Gardens, where one’ Mr. Trip @Waited 
them with a hackney-coach. Entering into this, Bamford and the 
young duke drove to Salisbury House, and alighted there as if to 
enter; while Trip with the coach went into the city, aud Kept it 
there as long as he could, at the end of the town, until his master 
should have got off safely. 

And so it fell out, for taking boat, so soon as the coach was 
gone, they pulled down to London Bridge, and landing again on 
the same side the river, went “to one Loo’s, a surgeon, where 
they found Mrs. Murray, who had woman's clothes ready for him 
to puton. He was drest presently, and went with Bamford 
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went in it down the river, the tide serving them.” 

The preceding lines within quotation marks are in the words 
of the prince himself, as found in a very rare and curious collec- 
tion made by Carte, in the year 1660, before the Restoration, of 
the MSS, of this prince, afterwards the misguided and unhappy 


James II. From the same source unaltered, so simple and 
graphic is the style, and therefore so interesting the narrative, is 
the remainder of this sketch. No apology is offered for present- 
ing it in this form ; since it is so rare that it must be new to nine 
out of ten readers, and the apology would be due for the imperti- 
nence of garbling the plain unvarnished tale, in the hope of giving 
it fresh interest, rather than for submitting it in its natural force. 

“Bat they no sooner entered the barge,” proceeds the duke, 
writing, like Cesar, in the third person, “than the master sus- 
pected something, Bemford having told him to be there with his 
barge, and he should bring a friend with him, not saying it should 
be a woman. He thought something more was in it, and was so 
frightened that, as they went down, he did nothing, but talked to 
them how impossible it was for them to pass the block house at 
Gravesend, without being discovered ; and that they had no other 
way to get on board a ship that waited for them at the Hope, but 
to land at Gravesend, and get a pair of vars to carry them down. 
When they debated the distance, and showed him the hazard of 
getting a boat to carry them to the ship, he objected the light of 
the moon. He was soon satisficd fully, that hi8 woman was some 
disguised body of great quality. For, peeping through a cranny 
in the door of the barge, where they had a candle burning, he saw 
the duke put his leg upon the table, and pluck up his stocking in 
so indecent a manner, as made him conclude what he had before 
suspected. This confounded him so, as he told them afterward, 
that he hardly knew what he did or said; which they perceiving, 
thought it best to tell him the truth and trust him, knowing him 
to be a very honest man. . 

“So the duke told him who he was, and assured him that he 
would provide for him”—an assurance, by the way, which the 
duke’s family were much more apt to make than to keep—“ and 
if it was not safe to return to London, to carry him to Holland. 
The man’s mind was now settled. He resolved to pass by the 
block-house, without going ashore; and when they came near the 
town, he put out the light, let the barge drift down with the tide, 


passed undiscovered by the block-house, got to the ship—a Dutch - 


pink of seventy tons—lying for them at the upper end of the 
Hope. She had becn cleared at Gravesend, where Sir Nicholas 
Armourer, Col. Mayard, Richard Johnson, three gentlemen, with 
each a servant, expected them, whom Bamford had trusted and 
sent before, that by their help he might master the vessel, if need. 

“ They set sail at break of day with a fair wind, and anchored 
early next morning before Flushing, where they stayed expecting 
the tide to carry them up to Middleburgh. The master, with two 
of his four hands, went ashore with the boat at Flushing, irtend- 
ing to be back by the time the water was high enough to go to 
Middleburgh. But before he came back,Owen, master of the barge, 
who came along with the duke, came down in a great fright to 
the small cabin, telling them that a Parliament frigate was coming 
in to look for them, and would be with them presently, and that 
they would get their anchcr on board and sail for Middleburgh. 
He was positive it was a frigate. The two seamen would not get 
up the anchor till the master came back ; but they were forced by 
the gentlemen and servants to do it, though they said there was 
not water for it, and the ship would be lost. The ship proved 
only a merchantman. The vessel struck twice or thrice; but the 
master coming on board, and the tide serving, they got to Mid- 
dleburgh before the tide was spent. The duke landed in woman’s 
clothes, staid all night, went next morning to Dordrecht, and sent 
Bamford next day to the Hague, to acquaint his sister and the 
Prince of Orange of his arrival, and to desire clothes. He was 
missed, in an hour’s time, at St. James’s. When he was not 
found on search, notice was sent to Whitehall and Gen. Fairfax.” 

Such is the history of one of the most remarkable escapes on 
record. It is even more to be admired, that two others, both per- 
haps yet more considerable, were effected by two other members 
of the Same hapless family—the first, that of his brother Charles, 
by the famous Oak of Boscobel, afier the fatal field of Worcester ; 
the second; that of his own son, Charles Edward, through the 
wilds of Moidart, after the more fatal affair at Culloden. 

All three go far to show how rash, not to say impious, it is to 
ascribe atly events, how seeming wonderful soever, of human 
agency to an especial Providence. All three events were held all 
but mifaculous, and generally ascribed to Heaven’s especial favor 
to the royal Stuarts; and yet the end showed that race most 
ruined atid wretched of all royal races, and this James himself, 
apparently abandoned both of man a:d God. 


A VIENNA PALACE. 

The most splendid thing in Vienna, of modern construction, is 
Prince Lechiensten’s palace. It has been fitted up by an English 
architect, Mr. Devignee, in the most gorgeous style, at a cost of 
£80,000,’ ‘The entrance is by a hall and well proportioned stair- 
case Of white sandstone, which has an ap of coarseness, 
especially;when the beantiful marbles that adorn the apartments 
are seen... You pass through three refreshment rooms of excellent 
proportions, but simply decorated with white and gold and with 
amber farniture, These introduce you to the private and state- 
rooms, whith are’as rich as marbles and gildings can make them. 
In the ball room is an effective and valuable contrivance of three 
large doors, each turning on a centre-pin, and at the back of this 
is a large plate of looking glass; so , when the doors are re- 
versed, the reflection increases the size of the room, and extends 
its brilliance. The covering of the walls are of the same silk as 
that of the furniture ; . it is very rich im its character, and must be 
a great trial to the ladies’ dresses. The parquets are of exquisite 
ge and workmanship, and to the completion of what, as 


‘ar as my experience . goes, is the ri hest specimen of 
docoratieds to be found — Correspondent of the Builder. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
DO I NOT LOVE THEE?—\ Fracmesr. 


BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 


Do I not love thee ?—wouldst thou force the tale 
my wrung heart, still o'er the secret weeping, 
Whose pulse beats forth an agonizing wail 
To thoughts it dare not cherish in its keeping. 


“ Thou dost not love!”’— would it were but true 
No more should heave these woes of bitter anguish, 
That rurge to meet the ultimate far blue, 
Where nevermore shal! the free spirit languish. 


Love thee? alas, my lip may rot reveal 
The worship that my soul doth inward cherish, 
Pallid for utterance it must still conceal 
Though ‘neath the burthen my weak heart should perish. 


4 > 
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MARGARET'S TEST: 


CHARITY ITS OWN REWARD. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


“Tf ever I marry,” said Margaret Bailey to her cousin Olivia, 
‘it will be a man who does not live entirely for himself, but who, 
out of the benevolence of a charitable heart, will not pass un- 
heeded the cry of the widow and orphan who call on him for 
relief.” 

“ You speak warmly, Margaret.” 

“Because I feel it. I have always thought that a charitable 
man would make a good husband.” 

** But how will you be able to judge of this? You are an heir- 
ess, and of course have many suitors. Do you not believe that 
any one of them would be willing to don a charitable mood for, 
a while, if they supposed that upon this issue depended the hand 
of the wealthy heiress ?” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said Margaret, thoughtfully ; “ but,” 
added she suddenly, “an idea has just come into my head, by 
which I think this embarrassment can be avoided.” 

“ What is that?” asked Olivia, curiously. ‘ 

“Let me confess, in the first place, that among all who 
generally considered suitors for my hand, perhaps fortune would 
be the more appropriate word, there are none whom I would think 
of as a husband except Herbert Lee and Henry Ainsworth. The 
former, you know, is wealthy, the latter a clerk dependent on his 
income, which I should judge was not large. Now I have a mind 
to subject these two to a test.” 

“A good idea, but how will you manage it ?” 

“You know there is a poor family in Allen Street—the one of 
whom wé heard to day, consisting of 2 widowed mether, who is 
sick, and three young children. Now I am going, anonymously 
of course, to recommend them to the charitable offices of both 
Herbert Lee and Henry Ainsworth, and we will see the result. 
They will not recognize your handwriting: therefore I want you 
to take pen and paper and write a note at my dictation.” 

Olivia procured writing materials, and her cousin dictated as 
follows : 


“Dear Six,—Though a stranger to you, I take the liberty of 
calling your attention to the case of a poor family now living in a 
single room at Allen Street, who in consequence of the illness of 
the mother, who has hitherto supported them by plain sewing, are 
reduced to extreme want. A little aid at this time would be to 
them like the visit of an‘angel from heaven. Will you extend it? 
At least cail upon them, and you Will be convinced that this is 
but a simple statement of the truth. Cuarity.” 


The note was copied, and despatched through the post office to 
the address of both gentlemen. 

Perhaps three days afterwards Herbert Lee called at Margaret’s 
residence. Margaret adroitly led the conversation to objects of 
charity and charitable institutions. 

“ Ah,” said Lee, “ that reminds me of an odd circumstance“T 
I received a letter the other day, recommending to my noticea 
poor family in Allen Street. it was signed Charity, and’ very 
earnestly advised me to go and see them.” 

** And did you go?” asked Margaret, quickly. 

“Not I!’ was the laughing reply. ‘I haven’t time to waste 
in hunting up all the destitute families in the city. I should have 
my hands full.” 

“ But the family may be suffering from want.” 

“If they are, Charity would be in better business in relieving 
them himself than in sending anonymous letters of advice to 
others.” 

Would Herbert Lee have laughed so merrily if he had known 
the effect of his want of feeling on her whom he was most anxious 
to please ? 

“I think, after all,” said Margaret, when Herbert had with- 
drawn, “that I must go and see Mrs. Green myself If Henry 
Ainsworth is no more charitable than Herbert, she will fare hard.” 

The ladies arrayed themselves for @ walk. A few minutes 
brought them to the residence of the poor witoW of. whom they 
were in search. 

Toth@ir surprise, they found, on being admitted, that a cheerful 
fire was glowing in the stove, while a pleasant smell of dinner 
filled the apartment. On a table by the side of the widow were 
some medicines. The hearth was brushed up, and the room, 
though scantily furnished, presented a neat and comfortable 


eppearance. 


Margaret looked around in surprise. 

“ I was led to believe,” said she, “ that you were in great want ” 

“So we were,” said Mrs. Green; “but, thanks to the gener- 
osity of a noble young gentleman, who stepped forward to our 
relief, we are no longer se.” 

“ Indeed, who has thus befriended you 1” 

“ His name is Ainsworth. He sent for a doctor for me, and at 
his own cost purchased food and coals, so that, by the blessing of 
God, I hope soon to recover my health, and then all will go right 
once more.” 

After a little more conversation, Margaret and her cousin with- 
drew, leaving with Mrs. Green some money for her present 
necessities. 

That evening Herbert Lee offered his hand to Margaret Bailey, 
and, to his surprise, no less than his discomfiture, was rejected. 

A week afterwards Henry Ainsworth made his appearance. 
He seemed unusually thoughtful. 

“ A penny for yourthoughts,” said Margaret, gaily. 

He looked at her earnestly a moment, and then replied, “I will 
indeed tell you the subject of my thoughts, and ask you to for- 
give me afterwards. It is, I know, an act of presumption for a 
poor clerk to speak of love—of marriage to a wealthy heiress, but 
I cannot keep it secret longer—I love you, Margaret, with truth 
and sincerity. Do you pardon me?” 

“No,” said Margaret, promptly, ‘‘ for you have said nothing 
that requires it. And if you indeed think me worthy of taking, 
you may have me and welcome.” 

“Do I hear aright?” was the delighted reply. “How have I 
deserved such good fortune ?” 

“ Listen, and I will tell you. I had resolved never to marry 
one unless I was convinced that he was charitable. Last week 
you received an anonymous letter recommending a poor family to 
your charitable notice. I find you have visited them and relieved 
their necessities. I feel that I can safely trust my happiness in 
your hands, since you have so nobly stood the test.” 

“Truly,” said Henry Ainsworth, as his eyes lighted up with 
gratitude, “charity is its own exceeding great reward.” 


(Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
FROM TURNED-DOWN LEAVES IN OUR READING. 


.... Marriage is a desperate thing —Se/den. 

.-.. Man, while he loves, is never quite depraved.—Zamb. 

.... Trifles make perfection, but perfection itself is no trifle. 
—Michael Angelo. 

.... How quickly nature falls to revolt, when gold becomes 
her object.—Shakspeare. 

.... Weare solemnly obliged to the children of those who 
have loved us.—Acihilles Poincelot. 

.... To despise our own species is the price we must too often 
pay for a knowledge of it.— Colton. 

.... There is no distinguished genius altogether exempt from 
some infusion of madness.— Aristotle. 

.... Men of the noblest dispositions think themselves happiest 
when others share their happiness with them.—Zay/or. 

.... The motives and purposes of authors are not always so 
pure and high, as, in the enthusiasm of youth, we sometimes im- 
agine.— Longfellow. 

.... Open your mouth and purse cautiously, and your stock of 
wealth and reputation shall, at least in repute, be great.—Zim- 
merman, 

. "Tis an ill thing to be ashamed of one’s poverty; but 
much worse not to make usc of lawful means to avoid ite«Zhucy- 
dides. 

.... Men are sometimes accused of pride, merely because their 
accusers would be proud themselves were they in their places.— 
Shenstone. 

..+. The reason why so few marriages are happy, is because 
young ladies spend their time in making nets, not it making 
cages.— Swift. 

.... The qualities of your friends will be those of four_ene- 
mies : cold friends, cold enemies ; half friends, half enemies ; fer- 


vid enemieg} warm friends.—Lavater. 
woes must first govern himself, ere he be fit to govern a 
family and his family, ere he be fit to bear the government of 


the c onwealth —Sir Walter Raleigh. 
“a } To be happy, the passions must be cheerful and gay, not 
gloémy and melancholy. A propensity to hope and joy is real 
riches ; one to fear and sorrow, real poverty.— Hume. 

...- A true history of human events would show that a far 
larger proportion of our acts are the results of sudden impulses 
and accidents, than of that reason of which we so much boast. 
— Cooper. 

..-. The criterion of true beauty is, that it increases on exam- 
ination ; if false, that it lessens. There is something, therefore, 
in true beauty that corresponds with right reason, and is not 
merely the creation of fancy.—Lerd Greville. 

.... The ordinary employment of artifice is the mark of a 
petty mind ; and it almost always happens that he who uses it to 
cover himself in one place, uncovers himself in another.—Za 
Rochefoucauld. 

.... Prepare yourself for the world, as the athlete used to do 
for their exercises ; oil your mind and your manners, to give them 
the necessary suppleness and flexibility ; strength alone will not 
do.— Chester field. 

.«+. If you have great talents, industry will improve them; if 
moderate abilities, industry will supply their deficiencies. Noth- 
ing is denied to well directed labor ; nothing is ever to be attained 
without it.—Sir J. Reynolds. 
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We present above a view of one of the fine portions of nd 
laid out in-Havana for promenade purposes ; it is called Alameda 
de Paula, and is situated on the edge of the harbor, seaward, 
so that vessels can lie very near to it The dark steamer now 
moored, as is seen in picture, is one of the Spanish war 
steamers. The American steamers, which touch at Havana, 
swiftly enter the harbor, and drop anchor in the channel, com- 
municating with the shore by boats only,not coming up to the city. 
The scene presented below is a representation of the city of 
Havana, taken from the shore of Regia, the town that is sit- 
uated immediately opposite to it, on the o‘her side of the harbor. 


| The shipping always lies as is re 
| on” to the shore, or key. The city is very level, and is about as 
| large as Boston. Regia, from whence the present picture is 
| taken, was, until very lately, the rendezvous of the Spanish slavers 
| that trade to the coast of Africa, but who have, by the rigor of 
| the French and English cruisers, been driven to other parts of the 
| island. The first view on the next page is the Tacon Theatre,out- 
| side the city walls, as seen at the left’ of the long range of build- 
ings, and isgituated in the Tacon Paseo, a public ground devoted 
to the afternoon promenades and drives of the inhabitants. In 
| visiting the theatre, you enter the first tier and parquette from the 


presented in the engraving, “bows | level of the street, and find the interior ahout swine Ta 
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house in this country, with the exception, perhaps, 
Hall in New York, or the New Music Hall, Boston, The house 
has five tiers of boxes, and a parquette with seats, each separa 
like an arm chair, for six hund s. The lattice work 
front of each box is light and graceful, and so open that the dres 
and pretty feet of the senoras are seen to the best ad ey 
decorations, of gilt, are costly, and the frescoes and side orn 
ments of the proscenium exceedingly beautiful. A magnificen 
cut glass chandelier, lighted with gas, and numerous smaller_onrs 
from the boxes, give a brilliant light to this brilliant house. 
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eity abounds in beautifully arranged 
king of the tropical forest, the Royal Palm, with here and there 
a few orange trees, surrounded by a luxuriant hedge of limes. 
_ The largest and most beautiful of these squares is called the Plaza 
dés"Armés, Which we represent below,. fronting which is the Gov- 
¢raor’s palace, and about which also are the massive stone barracks 


ai stows 
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uares, ornamented by that | 


THE TACON 


ing, and divided into beautiful walks, planted on either side with 
gaudy flowers, and shadowed by oranges and palms, while a 
grateful air of coolness is diffused around by the playing of a 
copious fountain into a large stone basin, surmounted by a statue 
| of Ferdinand. This spot is the nightly resort of all who can find | 


of the Spanish army. This square is surrounded by an iron rail- | time to be there ; and the Governor’s military band performs al- 


ways from 7 to 9 o’clock ; the Creoles call it “the poor man’s 
opera,” it being free to all, but every class resort hither, and even 
the ladies, leaving their volantes, sometimes walk with husband 
or brother within the precincts of the Plaza, to enjoy the delight- 
ful evening air. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MY HOME. 


BY Cc. G. DUNN. 


My home! 0, how I love to woo a spell 
Of sweetest memory round my mind, 
And in the visionary past to dwell, 
And view my childhood’s happy home, where bind 
All my bright wreaths of kindred love. 
As angels love their home above, 
So love I this my earthly home; 
And time cannot that love thrust out 
From this my heart, though I should roam 
Where kings and princes strut about. 
My home to me will ever be 
The brightest isle in life’s rough sea. 


My home! the very name is sweet to speak, 
And breathes a spirit of the past; 
The time when life’s young blood lit up my cheek, 
A time too full of joy’s sweet harmony to last. 
Childhood is like the rainbow beams, 
That fade and vanish while they gleam. 
My home saw all my brightest days, 
When life was young and happy as ’twas new; 
Felt the bright warmth of sunny rays, 
That pierced life’s fairest opening season through. 
And I shall love my early home, 
Where childhood reared its tottering dome ; 
And bere where childhood’s columns fell, 
And sunk into the boundless past, 
I hope that I may ever dwell, 
And never from its roof be cast. 


+ > 
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THOSE MEAN MILKINSES. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Weazen-Purace is not fashionable—it never was fashionable ; 
it always had a shabby-genteel air. The houses were shallow 
pretences ; the uneven sidewalks were like strips of ribbon ; coal- 
carts decoyed into its depths by non-paying customers, had to 
back out again, their wheels grating on both curbstones, a process 
productive of much pain to the horses, and much dangerous pro- 
fanity to the drivers. The houses were made of brick, with very 
narrow fronts, two stories high, with dormer windows on the 
roof; the said windows looking like loop-holes. The doorways 
were little narrow wells, with shamefaced doors skulking in their 
dusky depths. Portly gentlemen and matrons would have suffo- 
cated in attempting their exit or entrance therein; but portly 
persons were never seen in that longitude—there was no latitude 
about Weazen Place. It ended in a high brick wall, surmounted 
with a row of iron spikes, destined, like the Chinese wall, to pre- 
vent the incursions of outside barbarians—for Weazen Place had 
aristocratic notions, and the Weazen Place folks thought that 
there was no place in the universe like theirs—just as the Iceland- 
ers declare that there is no place in the world like Iceland. The 
prohibitory wall, however, was as superfluous as the patent by 
which Charles II. proposed to secure a monopoly to the acrobat 
who climbed Rochester steeple. Nobody ever thought of intrud- 
ing upon the sanctity of Weazen Place, except when absolutely 
compelled to enter it on business. 

It was inhabited mostly by shabby-genteel people, who affected 
astyle they were incapable of maintaining. The houses in 
Weazen Place scemed, to the curious travellers who sometimes 
blundered into it by mistake, to have granite doorsteps and win- 
dow-cappings, an error favored by the twilight obscurity of the 

region ; but a close examination, or an application of the jack- 
knife, showed them to be blocks of pine wood, with a thin coating 
of white lead, spattered with lamp-black. They were executed 
by the job by a consumptive painter, who died soon after the com- 
pletion of his task. 

The sun never penetrated Weazen Place; its highest efforts 
succeeded only in touching the chimney-tops ; below there reigned 
a dusky twilight during the day, and a dim obscurity at night, for 
here and there only a smoky oil lamp dim twinkled through the 
gloom. 

In one house lived a theatrical family. The father did brigands 
and oppressors for a half-price theatre. He used to drink beer at 
the corner-shop, and talk about the mission of the drama. He 
figured on the grocer’s books as Mr. Puggles, and on the playbills 
as Horatio Montmorency. He had never been out of Boston, and 
therefore came from the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. The oldest 
daughter, a dirty, snub nosed girl of sixteen, who sometimes went 
up the place of a morning, in slippers and curl-papers, to get 
cream in an oil-filler, danced between the acts as La Bella Azalia, 
and used to smite the souls of shop-boys by heart-killing glances 
and nankeen fleshings. If they could only have seen those ador- 
able nankeens by daylight! O, emerald innocence of youth ! 
Dreams of early simplicity! Shall we regret that they no longer 
dazzle and delude us? From La Belle Azalia downwards there 
was a row of younkers of both sexes, who were all gn the stage ; 
pug nosed cherubs who always required pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
never possessed them ; fairies by night and scrubs by day; great 
consumers of molasses candy, and insatiable architects of dirt- 
pies. T'wo members of the orchestra dwelt under the same roof; 
one the guilty tyrant of an unhappy violoncello, and the other 
the ruthless oppressor of an unoffending violin. One of them 
was Herr Schrantz, an lrishman, and the other Signor Dolcettini, 
a London cockney. 

But we will not dwell on these children of Thespis. Let us the 
rather resort to the more immediate subjects of our present sketch. 


On the imitation mahogany door of one of the houses of this ro- 
mantic place, was screwed a large brass plate, whereon the ob- 
server, whose education was enough advanced, might read in 
stately capitals, the name of De Fluffky. The owner of this 
name, and the occupant of this house, Captain Eugene De Fluff. 
ky, was a clerk in a public office. He prided himself on his 
family, his person, his refinement, and the elevation of his soul. 
Mrs. De Fluffky was also proud of her noble "blood. Far away 
in the recesses of antiquity, so far, indeed, as to be mythic, lay 
the phantom of a noble ancestor, one of countless counts, from 
whom Captain Eugene traced his descent. Mrs. De Fluffky’s 
blood was ennobled in the same way as Hardcastle’s, who Tony 
Lumpkins asserted, was wont to boast that “his mother was an 
alderman and his grandmother a justice of the peace.” This 
couple lived upon their ancestral glories, ani their chief regret was 
that they had no heir to transmit their aristocratic fame to other 
times. Now and then we encounter, in our republic, some of 
these absurdly foolish people, who indulge in these falsest of all 
fallacies,the idea that aristocratic descent gives them consequence 
and honor. 

De Fluffky was, as we have said, a clerk in a public office, and 
in the receipt of a fair salary; yet, somehow or other, he was al- 
ways under the weather. He had not always lived in Weazen 
Place. Soon after his marriage, he rented a fashionable bandbox 
in another quarter, and drove a natty nag, but owing to some 
miscalculation, his outgoings so far exceeded his incomings that 
he was compelled to make a compromise between pride and pov- 
erty, and take up his residence in a shabby-genteel place. An 
appeal to a sturdy plebeian relative, advanced in life, uncle Bill 
Badger, a retired tradesman, proc ired the payment of his debts, 
with the intimation that he was to look for no more relief from 
that quarter, but depend henceforth upon the emoluments of his 
office. A condition was made by the “hard hearted, mean old 
hunks,” as Captain Fluffky characterized his relative, that the 
said captain should sell his horse—a sacrifice for which De Fluff. 
ky revenged himself by hiring a team from the livery stable 
once or twice a week. Poor Arabellg was so ill, and required rid- 
ing, was the excuse. 

Opposite the De Fluffkys lived the Milkinses. Mr. Moses 
Milkins was a clerk in a dry goods store. If the De Fluffkys 
were denied the enjoyment of the parental relatioa, the Milkinses 
suffered no such deprivation. They had three boys and three 
girls, and it was a perfect wonder how Betty Milkins, who had no 
help, could keep those children looking so clean and nice, and a 
perfect miracle how they could look so rosy, and fresh, and bright, 
so like a troop of little fairies, in such a dark, sunless recess as that to 
which the means of their parents condemned them. The house-keep- 
ing of the Milkinses was a mystery and marvel to Mrs. Arabella 
De Fluffky. Mr. and Mrs. Moses Milkins always went to church, 
neatly and even fashionably dressed The Sunday bonnets and 
frocks of their little girls, and the Sunday caps and jackets of 
their little boys, were patterns of good taste; and oa week days, 
Milkins, though never so pretentiously dressed as the captain, was 
never shabby, as that gentleman was sometimes. De Fluffky had 
a third more income than Milkins, and no children, yet he was 
always short. He even condescended once to borrow twenty dol- 
lars of Milkins, but as he never returned it, his creditor had the 
meanness to refuse any subsequent advances. This produced a 
coolness between parties who could never have become intimate ; 
and though the families continued to visit each other occasionally, 
both the captain and Mrs. De Fluffky characterized their eats 
as “ those mean Milkinses.” 

“ Hang it!” the captain remarked, one evening, as he leaned 
back in his luxurious arm-chair, crossed his slippered feet upon a 
high cushion, and puffed a light curl of cigar smoke through his 
fine Roman nose, “hang it! Arabella, I can’t endure a mean 
man.” 

“‘ And I can’t abide a mean woman !” was the response. 

“ Do you know, Arabella,” said the captain, “ that I asked that 
wretched Milkins to-day for five dollars—only five dollars, you 
know—and the mean-spirited wretch told me he hadn’t got it to 
lend.”’ 

“Just like him!” said Arabella. “I sent Susan over to-day to 
borrow a half pint of port wine—for I don’t like tosend up to the 
store just now—and she sent back word that they never kept any 
in the house !” 

“ Just like em” said the captain. “I offered Milkins a cigar 
the other day, and he refused. I asked him if he had any objec- 
tion to smoking—he replied, O, no! that he rather liked it; but 
he had given it up because it was so expensive. What d'ye think 
of a man like that, my dear? Why, these cigers I’m smoking 
are only two for five cents. Yet, Milkins always has money. I 
asked him how he contrived to have it, and the vulgar fellow an- 
swered, because he had found out that one hundred cents made a 
dollar, and ten hundred dollars a thousand; that if you throw 
away the cents, you'll never have the dollars ; if the dollars, you'll 
never have the hundreds ; if the hundreds, you’ll never have the 
thousands. What do you suppose he meant by that? I’m not 
extravagant—thank heaven! nobody could ever accuse me of that. 
I don’t mind spending a ninepence, or a quarter, or a half, now 
and then—but I never throw away dollars; and yet here am I, 
getting behind-hand every quarter, constantly anticipating my sal- 
ary, and borrowing of the other clerks. Hang me, if Ican under- 
stand it!” 


“Nor I, either, Eugene,” replied his wise helpmate, “I'm 


sure, we live just decently. People of good family can’t live like 
scrubs.” 

“ My dear little woman,” replied the captain, in a paroxysm of 
conjugal tenderness, and hastily emptying his mouth to kiss her, 
“I know you’re one of the most pradent, managing little bodies 
in.Boston. Ah, Arabella! what pies you make !” 


“* Oyes ! biny oyes !” was the not unmusical cry that saluted the 
ears of the prudent and fond couple. 

“ Oysters!” cried the captain, flinging the cigar be had just 
lighted into the grate, and springing to his feet. “I was just get- 
ting peckish. Run, my dear, and fetch the large china bowl,, 
while I hail the oyserman.” 

The captain darted to the front door and opened it. 
oysters !” he cried. 

“Here yer are, cap’n,” said a deep base voice, emerging from 
a sou’wester and an oil cape, as their proprietor entered the house, 
placed a huge tin kettle on the mat, uncovered it with his left 
hand, and flourished a tin measure with his right. “ Now, then 
how many ?” 

“‘ Are they good ones—large—fat ?” asked the captain, dexter- 
ously spearing a specimen with his penknife and conveying it to 
his palate. 

“ None better,” replied the oysterman, with an oraturical flour- 
ish of the dipper. 

“ Then I think we’d better take two quarts, my dear,” said the 
captain tq his wife, as she stood waiting with the China bowl. 

“ Certuinly,” replied the exemplary housewife. 

The oysterman filled the bowl. 

“‘ How much ?” asked the captain, fambling in his vest pocket. 

“ Dollar ’n ’alf!” replied the oysterman. 

“ A dollar and a half for two quarts of oysters!” eried Mrs. 
De Fioffky. 

‘Balance on the last, ’m— unpaid, 
with a scrape to the lady 

Very well—I'll settle next time,” the captain, turning 
away. “I’ve no small change about me.’ 

“ Change you a bill,” cried the oysterman, cheerfully, pulling 
out a big, well-filled canvass bag. 

“T’ve no money by me, fellow,” said the captain, hanghtily ; 
“T tell you I’ll pay you next time.” 

‘So you said last time,” said the oysterman. 

“Do you doubt my word, man ?” cried the captain, as the blood 
moun:ed to his temples. 

“I don’t doubt nothing,” replied the oysterman, calmly. 
“ Trouble you for that ere chany bowl, ma’m,” and taking the 
bowl from the hand of the astonished lady, “flop” went the mass 
of oysters back into the huge kettle. The cover was replaced, and 
the next mome::t “‘ Oyes ! biny oyes !” was ringing through Weaz- 
en Place. 

* Come back here!” shouted the captain from the lower door- 
step. “Arabella, ran down to the kitchen, and ask Susan to 
lend us a couple of dollars; I’ll hand it to her to morrow.” 

The lady came back empty-handed and in tears. 

* She says she’s got no money to lend ; and the odious creature 
added that she wished we’d pay her what we owe her.” 


“The mean wretch !” said the captain, through his set teeth, as 
he closed the front door. “I will pay her to-morrow, and then 
off she goes! I’ll have no mean-spirited people about me! I 
never was so disappointed in my life,” he added, as, returning to 
the parlor, he paced it with lengthy strides. ‘‘I had set my heart 
upon those oysters. I craved for them; and you can’t make me 
believe Arabella, that nature can be baulked with impunity. I 
thought we’d have part of them stewed, and part of ‘them fried in 
batter, and then with buttered cracker toast, and a glass of whis- 
key punch, I could have got .to bed quietly, and had a good 
night’s sleep. O, cursed fate !” 

“« Just come here !” cried Arabella, suddenly, as she stood at 
the front window. ‘I declare, the Milkinses are buying oysters.” 

“Let ’em buy ’em!” cried the captain, gloomily. ‘ Let ’em 
revel in all the luxuries of the season—the base plebeian ‘churls ! 
while I—a gentleman—am denied the commonest enjoyments. 
O, Arabella, why was I born ?”’ 

“To be an ornament to society, dearest,” cried his wife, leaning 
fondly on his arm. “ To show these wretched meat creatures 
what a real gentleman is! I’ve seen Betty Milkins, when she 
was trudging along by the side of that poor dradge-of‘a Milkins, 
on Sunday, glance at you, with your fine figure, and “proud, mar- 
tial, noble air, and then look at her husband so ashamed, you 

can’t think, dear! But I’ve an idea !” she added, suddenly chang- 
ing her tone, “a bright idea.” ~ 

*« All your ideas are bright,” cried the captain, passing his hand 
caressingly over her dark, glossy, raven hair as he spoke, for he 
was flattered and soothed by the compliments his wife’ had -paid 

“T’ll send over to the Milkinses and borrow sditie’ oysters.” 

There was a time when the pride of the captain wouldhave re- 
volted at this step ; but sensuality and selfishness had extinguished 
every spark of the gentleman within him. 

“ Capital! capital!” cried the captain. 
over.” 

It required some persuasion to induce that worthy maiden to un- 
dertake the mission, but she finally consented. 

The Milkinses could bardly afford to subtract anything from 
their little treat, but Mrs. Milkins kindly remarked that the De 
Fiuffkys were petied and pampered people, and that they would 
not have sent over if they had not particularly desired and craved 
for the luxury ; and so a liberal portion was despatched to them. 

Captain De Fiuffky started when he looked into the China 

“‘ What a mean little mess!” cried Melt “ But it’s just like 
them. ” 

Smothering her indignation, she insiliaaed to the kitchen to 
cook the oysters, for Susan retired to her chaste couch, de- 
claring that she was “completely fagged out with running of 
errands,” while the captain conquered his impatience as he best 
might. At last the lady appeared with a waiter, containing vari- 


“ Hallo! 


“Send Susan right 
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ous plates and dishes, a decanter and glasses, clean napkins, forks 
and spoons. The captain plunged at once in medias res, nor did 
he pansé, xcept Once, to ask his wife, hesitatingly, if she wouldn’t 
have any, till he had made an end of all that was set before him. 
Mrs. De Flaffky, as appeared by an extra plate, had intended to 
keep het husband company ; but she did not press the point, for a 
woman has more self-denial than a man; and it was pleasure 
enough for her, a true husband-worshiper, to see the illustrious 
De Fluffky eat. 

The above little incident will show that although “ those mean 
Milkinses ” were despised, they were useful neighbors. Susan 
was constantly trotting across the street to borrow “a thingful of 
flour,” or “a thingfal of sugar,” or a piece of butter, or some po- 
tatoes, and even, occasionally, a hod of coal. 

One day, in sleighing-time, as De Flaffky was stepping into an 
elegant cutter, beside his handsome wife, he espied Milkins on the 
sidewalk and nodded patronizingly to him. 

“ Milkins,” said the captain, “aint you going to improve this 
fine sleighing, and take your little folks to ride?” 

“No, sir,” replied Milkins. “I should like to, but I can’t af- 
ford it.” 

“Pooh, pooh! you can get a team for three dollars.” 

“T haven’t three dollars to throw away,” replied Milkins. 

“ Just like him,” muttered the captain to his wife, as he drove 


out Of the place. “And if I wanted to borrow three dollars of |. 


him, he’d make the same answer. Hi yah! g’lang!” 

“ And think of their poor little children !” said the tender-heart- 
ed Arabella; ‘what they must suffer! seeing so many children 
riding with their parents, and they having no enjoyment of the 
sort.” 

But the little Milkinees did not go without their sleigh-ride. 
They clubbed with their fellow-pupils and hired a grand great red 
sleigh, lined with bearskins, and drawn by four white horses, and 
had such a grand ride, and supper and dance, that they came 
home quite wild with delight. And we are quite sure that these 
poor children, with their rare enjoyments, plain fare, and pleasant 
home, were quite as happy as some of their schoolmates who had 
rich parents, and lived in fine houses, and were glutted with 
sweatmeats, and oppressed by nursery-maids. We are quite sure 
that they will make better and happier men and women, than if 
they had been taught that their every wish must be gratified, and 
that whatever their appetites craved was necessary to their com- 


fort. 
De Fluffky pursued the brilliant and honorable course we have 


indicated; he fortified himself with sundry, sage maxims, and 
perverted ‘texts, such as “ care killed # cat,” “ sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof, “ let to-morrow take care of itself,” “ pen- 
ny wise and pound foolish.” His admirable wife squandered 
hundreds of dollars in buying tnings because they were “so cheap.” 

She was an excellent woman, and possessed a most logical 
mind. When, after proposing to give ten dollars, which she 
couldn’t spare, for some article, she finally relinquished the idea, 
she always found herself in funds to purchase something else of 
equal cost; ‘*for,” said she, “a penny saved is a penny gained, 
as all the world knows, and I’ve got that ten dollars which I didn t 
spend to buy something else with.” Clear as mud. De Fluffky 
would always assent to this reasoning, but he couldn’t account for 
there being ten dollars minus in consequence. 

Meanwhile, an event occurred in Weazen Place. One spring 
morning “those mean Milkinses” moved away. Much as the 
De Fluffkys despised them, they missed their neighbors sadly, for 
Milkips, though he would not lend money to people who he knew 
wou te it, never refused to send them the necessaries of life. 

“ I wouldn’t take a hap’orth of the beggarly fellow as a gift,” 
said the proud De Fluffky ; “ but I don’t object to borrow of him.” 

Well, the Milkinses moved away; whither, no one knew, and 
this was a problem they were anxious to solve. One day the 
captain came home full of news. 

“ Arabella,” said he, “ what d’ye think I’ve found out ?” 

“ Anything about those mean Milkinses ?” 

“ Yes—all about ’em. Milkins has bought a cottage and four 
acres of land in Brookline, about five miles from town. It’s a 
pretty, genteel place—I know it. Think of that scrub having a 
villa.” 

“ Some people are born to good luck,” said Mrs. De Fluffky, 
spitefully, Who could have helped him *” 

“ Nobody; he did it by his savings ; and then he watched his 
opportunity, and bought dog-cheap—the mean scamp! That's 
not all. Lsaw him driving a fine horse, in a pretty, genteel carry- 
all. thought I had him there. ‘Aha! my fine fellow,’ said I; 
‘I thonght you never hired horses.’ What do you think his an- 
swer was ?” 

can’timagine.” 

*«*O,’ said he, as cool as you please ; ‘this is my own team.’ 
Just think of it! That mean, scrubby fellow driving his own 
horse and carriage !’’ 

“Can he have got his money honestly ?” remarked the captain’s 
wife ; “ his salary is smaller than yours.” 

“T hinted that to one of his employers,” replied the generous 
captain, * and he flew iuto a violent rage, and said that hc was one 
of the most honest fellows in the world. I don’t know what he 
meant by it, I’m sure—he wished everybody was as honest. And 
next week,” cried the captain, with rising wrath, “he is to be 
taken into the firm 

Coincident with the rising fortunes of the Milkinses was the 
decadence of the De Fluffkys’. About this time De Fluffky came 
home to dinner one day with a blank book and threw an open note 
on the table. It was his dismissal from office. He was dismissed, 
not for political reasons—for he had voted by turns for every 
party that was uppermost—but for a lack of commercial integrity. 
All his flow clerks had been exhausted by his forced loans, and 


his desk was constantly besieged by clamcrous creditors. He had 
become a disgrace to the office. His salary was consumed in the 
purchase of luxuries, and in paying trivial per centages on his ac- 
cumulating debts. 

““ Bat, my dear,” said his wise helpmate, “can’t you get some 
local office out of the other party?” 

“ Confound it!” cried the captain, “ they helped shove me out. 
They wont lift a finger to help me. You talk like a fool!” 

Mrs. De Fluffky burst into tears. 

In this crisis, a relative we have once referred to as uncle Bill 
Badger, turned up. Harsh and uncouth as he was, wedded to 1- 
fashionable garments and: cowhide boots, he was not to be despise 
in this hour of adversity. 

“If you’d only taken my advice,” said the old gentleman—“ if 
you’d only taken pattern by them Milkinses—” 

—* To fling bad grammar and those odious, mean Milkinses at 
once into our teeth!’ muttered Mrs. De Fluffky, sotto voce. 

— ‘Them Millkinses,” pursued uncle Billy, “ you’d a done 
well enough. When you come into Weazen Place your debts 
was all paid off, De Fluffky; you hada chance. But I’m wil- 
ling to let by-gones be by-gones. I never trample on to no feller 
man ; and I’ve come to help you in your troubles.” 

“If the old boy’ll only come down handsomely, now,” whis- 
pered De Fluffky to his wife. 

“ Now I propose this here proposition,” continued uncle Billy. 

“ Hear! hear!” shouted De Fluffky, riotously. 

Mrs. De Fluffky made a face behind her napkin. 

“T’ll come and live with you,” continued the old gentleman, 
“and pay you fifteen dollars a week. 1’ll doall your marketing— 
it’ll be a sort of amusement to me. De Fluffky, you can get a 
clerkship in some store, and devote your earnings to paying off 
your creditors. You, Arabella, are strong and hearty, and it 
wont do you no hurt to do your own housework. On these here 
conditions, and nothin’ shorter—I’ll help jou.” 

“ Beggars mustn’t be choosers,” muttered De Fluffky, inwardly 
cursing the meanness of his uncle. 

For a time, matters went on pretty well. Uncle Billy made 
very little trouble in the house, and proved an excellent caterer 
for a poor man’s table. De Fluffky got a situation in a store, and 
tried to deal honestly by his creditors. But there are some per- 
sons who will never learn the lesson of life. He diverted his funds 
from the purposes to which they had been assigned ; he sought 
eating houses for luxuries he dared not exhibit on his own table ; 
he frequented bar rooms, where men lauded his generosity as they 
drank at his expense, and lampooned him behind his back. 

At last uncle Billy fell sick, and took to his bed. Then lavish 
prodigality re-appeared again in the kitchen. A bouncing cor- 
morant of a servant girl was engaged at once, at high wages. De 
Fluffky sometimes had champagne and Burgundy at his desert ; 
he was getting weakly and required stimulus, he attested ; and he 
got a red-nosed doctor to prescribe high priced wines and a gen- 
erous diet for him. 

Meanwhile uncle Billy lingered. His chamber door was open 
one day, and he heard De Fluffky remark to his wife that the 
“old fellow was a confounded long while dying.” He was mis- 
taken—poor old uncle Billy died that night. Neither De Fluffky 
nor his wife could screw out a tear over his remains. He was 
buried with indecent haste. 

His will was opened. The old man had left about ten thousand 
dollars—the fruits of a long life of toil and manly self dgnial—in 
trust, for the benefit of his nephew and niece. 

“The mean old hunks !” exclaimed the former; “after keep- 
ing us waiting so long, to go and tie up higgproperty so that I 
can’t get at the principal. I wonder where he thought he’d goto 
when he made that will.” 

Yet that will is all that keeps De Fluffky from the poor-house. 
We saw him lately ; he had lost his clerkship—was dressed very 
shabbily, and was lurking through a by-street, on his way to a 
low bat-room. He has given up housekeeping, and is boarding, 
with his wife, at a cheap, shabby-genteel boarding-house. He 
borrows quarters and ninepences now, which he sometimes repays. 
For a short time after quarter-day he is liberal to his compotators, 
bat when his money is gone he will wait for hours by the store, in 
hopes of being “‘ asked up” by somebody he has before treated. 
He has applied, in great distrsss, to Milkins, for a trifling loan, 
occasionally ; but Milkins (mean fellow) will not lend money to 
spendthrifts and debauchees ; and of course the captain is “down” 
on “ those mean Milkinses ” more ferociously than ever. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT IN CHINA. 

After Alexander had made war against Paor, he marched 
against the emperor of China. That monarch did not consider 
himself equal to the conflict, and went in disguise to the Grecian 
camp. He was discovered and brought to Alexander, who asked 
him how he could act in such a manner. The emperor replied, 
**T was anxious to see you and * peas army. I could have no fear 
on my own account, as I knew I was not an object of dread to 
Alexander ; besides, if he were to slay me, my subjects would in- 
stantly raise another king to the throne. But of this I can have 
no fear, as I am satisfied that Alexander can never be displeased 
with an action that shows a solicitude to obtain his friendebip.” 
The conqueror was completely overcome by this truly Chinese 
flattery, and concluded a treaty by which China was spared, on 
condition of paying tribute. The emperor returned to his capital 
to make preparations for the entertainment of his great ally ; and 
the third day he returned with an army, the dust of which an- 
nounced its great numbers, which made Alexander prepare his 
force for battle.. When both lines were opposite, the emperor of 
China, with his ministers and nobles, alighted and went towards 
the Grecian prince, who asked him why he had broken his faith. 
“] wished,” said the emperor, “to show the number of my army, 
that you might be satisfied I made from other motives than 
an inability to make war. It was from consulting the stags that 
I have been led to submit. The heavens aid you, and I war not 
not with them.” Alexander was so gratified that he released the 


emperor from paying tribute.—/. Martin's China. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
DEATH IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY GEO. BR. WELDING. 


Weary and worn with eighty years, 

The old man rests from his simple fears, 
On the ancient bier in his country hall, 
And the patriarchs gather one and all, 
W.ch Sunday garb and saddened pace, 

To look their last on his sun-browned face. 


With a stifled sigh, on their shoulders old 
They bear the corpse from the worn threshold; 
The tinkling blades of the corn all sleep, 

(The fields he planted, but never shall reap), 
And the tree where he slept from his baby care, 
Like a mourner, stands in the summer air. 


Ah me! when my aching head shall rest, 
With thine, old man, on our mother’s breast, 
And passion and care no more enslave 

A quiet heart in an unmarked grave, 

May my setting sun as calmly shine, 

And my farrow of life be as straight as thine. 


» 
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THE DUCHESS D’ANGOULEME. 

The splendid work of art presented on the next page, is a por- 
trait of the illustrious and unfortunate Duchess D’ Angouleme, who 
for twenty — had assumed the name of Countess of Marnes, 
and who died on the 18th of October, 1851, at the castle of 
Frohsdorff, in Germany. Marie Therese Charlotte, of France, 
daughter cf Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, arch-duchess of 
Austria, was born at Versailles on the 19th of December, 1778, 
and was consequently seventy-three years of age, ing two 
months. Whatever may be our political opinions, at the tomb of 
this illustrious lady we feel only the respect due to great misfor- 
tunes. The sorrows of Marie Therese Charlotte began almost at 
hor birth, and ended only with her life. An innocent victim of 
the revolutionary troubles which marked the close of the last cen- 
tury and all the first half of this, Fate seemed to have stricken 
her in the cradle. Orphaned by the scaffold; passing from the 
Tuileries toa prison—from the Temple to exile ; only entering her 
country at a later day to suffer again the pitiless law of banish- 
ment, and dying far from the tomb of her ancestors. Such was 
her life—such was her martyrdom. It would require the elo- 
quence of Bossuet to pronounce the funeral oration of this princess, 
who has only begun to taste repose in the abode of the blessed. 
Marie Therese Charlotte received at her birth the title of madame 
royal (royal lady), a magnificent and derisive title, when we think 
of her sad destiny. Educated*by mesdames Rohan Guemence, 
de Polignac, and de Tourzel, she received from her teachers their 
religious sentiments, which sustained her in the midst of her long 
trials and vicissitudes. When the evil days came they found her 
prepared. After the day of the 10th of August, 1792, she entered 
the Temple at the age of thirteen, to share the captivity of her 
father, mother, brothers, aud her aunt, madame Elizabeth. All 
she loved, all she cherished, were successively taken from her; 
she saw her father fall on the 21st of January, 1793; her mother 
on the 16th of October, in the same year; her aunt on the 19th 
of May, 1794 ; finally, her brother, the young dauphin, expired in 
prison the 8th of June, 1795. The sole remnant of this group of 
victims, she would not probably have sunk under her tortures, had 
not the Directory, in the month of December, 1795, consented to 
exchange the daughter of Louis X VI. against the commissioners 

iven up by Damouriez to Austria. Before leaving the sombre 
Fitress of the Temple, which had been in a few years the witness 
of so many royal misfortunes, she left there these words, traced 
with her own hands on the wall of her prison: “O, my God! 
ees those who have put my parents to death.” Madame 
yal went directly to Vienna, and it was only in the month of 
May, 1798, that she rejoined, at Mittau, her uncle, the Count de 
Lille, afterwards Louis XVIII. One year after her arrival at the 
little court of Mittau, she married her cousin, Louis Antoine, duke 
d’Angouleme, first son of Count d’ Artois. 

The Duchess d’Angouleme, who then bore the title of Marchi- 
oness de la Milleraye, shared all the vicissitudes of her family. 
After having lived by turns in many towns of Germany, the roy- 
al family, driven from the continent by the victories of the French 
army, established itself, in 1809, at Hartwell House, England, 
The Duchess d’Angouleme lived at Hartwell House in the strict- 
est retirement. 
on the occasion of the anniversary of the birth of George III. 
She hastened to return to France on the fall of the empire; and 
was at Bordeaux on the 5th of March, 1815, when the emperor 
landed at Frejus. She remained there till the first of April, and 
only decided to go on board the sloop which was to convey her to 
England, when she saw that all resistance was useless. Of all 
her family, she was the last to leave France.during the rapid epi- 
sode of the hundred days. She returned to Paris on the 28th of 
July, 1815, and for fifteen years lived in the Tuileries, whence 
her father and mother had departed for the Temple, that halting- 
place on the road to the scaffold. Banished anew by the events 
of 1830, she attached herself to the fortunes of her young nephew, 
the Count de Chambord. After her widowhood, she took the 
name of Countess of Marnes, formed from an estate she possessed 
between the villages of Ville d’Avray and Vaucresson. Those 
who knew this unfortunate princess in exile, affirm, that during 
the twenty years of her last exile, no word of reproach against 
France ever escaped her lips. She lived at Frohsdorff, in the 
midst of the recollections of her family; and she preserved 
in a reliquary the objects worn by the king and queen of France, 
when they went to the scaffold. Mr. Charles Didier, in his 

amphiet on the royal family of the older branch, says of the 

uchess d’Angouleme: “In her bed chamber whose austerity is 
almost conventual, she has only objects calculated to recall to her 
mind the tragic scenes of her earliest youth: portraits of her 
father, her mother, her mother’s friend, the princess Lamballe ; 
and near her bed, which has no curtains even, a desk filled with 
relics, to her sacred ; the black vest her father wore to the scaffold, 
and the lace cap her mother mended with her own hands to a 
pear in at the revolutionary tribunal. She alone bas the key of 
these sad relics; and once a year, on the 2Ist of January, she 
takes them out of the reliquary which contains them, and places 
them about her, that she may be brought nearer to the sacred 
dead who wore them. On that day she hides her tears in utter re- 
tirement ; she sanctifies the bloody anniversary by solitude and 
prayer.” Such was the life of this princess, whom misfortunes 
and virtues raised above all parties. To find an example of such 
a destiny, we go back to that antiquity which has beqneathed io 
us the memory of Antigone. 


> 


__ The good we have received from a man should make us bear 
with the ill he does us. 


Once, only, she appeared at the court of England” 
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PORTRAIT OF THE DUCHESS D'ANGOULEME. (Bor description, see page-806} 
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M. H. Lucy. 


OF ‘OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


No. 6, W. Honan. 
Thoughts,” in vers; By Wr. R. Lawazxon. 


NO CHANGE IN PRICE! 

many queries aidressed to us relative to the 
price of the “ Pictorial,” we would say, that—notwithstanding 
we shall gréatly increase the excellence and cost of the paper, and 
shall bring to bear such a combination of strength upon it—there 
will be no increase in price, and the paper will be furnished at the 
same rates as heretofore, the terms of which will be found in 
another column. . We are making arrangements, and have alreaily 
consummated our plans, to produce an illustrated paper, on the 
first of January, that we rather think will surprise our friends for 
its perfection and beauty, being in advance of all our: former 
efforts. One more number of the paper will complete this vol- 
ume, in which we shall publish the contents of No. 1 of the new 
volume. Now is the time to form clubs and send in at once, that 
the paper may be forwarded as soon as published. 


Iuportant/EXxtERPR1se.—A company has been formed in 
Savoy, for the purpose of raising the vessels which were sunk at 
the battle of Navarino, particularly the admiral’s ship, a three- 
deckér, which,:it is said, had on board at the time she went down 
a sum of £6 000000 in gold. All the apparatus has 
been -emhask@@, 4 number of divers have been engaged, and, in 
addition 1 ten thie ordinary diving bells, all the recent inventions for 
will be put in 


Mosonsyr. —Fifty men are, at present, em- 
ployed upon, the Washington Monument. It has attained a 
height of ane hundred and forty-seven feet, to which it is hoped 
three feet ‘more will be added before operations are suspended for 
the seasons: The contributions at the Crystal Palace to the mon- 


any quantity of excellent 
tales, descriptions of engravings, etc.— 


Ler REMEMBERED. gubscribers must not forget 
that they can ‘avail themselves of our offer to send them the “ Pic- 
tril" and"The Flag of our Union,” together, for $4 per annum. 
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SPLINTERS. 


Martin Kozsta arrived in our city a te days sifce 

ond direct, in the barque Sultana, from Smyrna. 

ladies of Manchester, N. H., contributed a stone td 
Monument “From the Home of Stark.” 


the Was 


a Mitchell, the Irish patriot, lately escaped from an | 


Glony, was enthusiastically received in New York; 
. Thetates of Delaware, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
have Propositions to amend their Constitution. 
.. In @labama, the law exempts from exécution, among 
, one bushels of corn, 

guinea of the reign of George TL. was lately found 
bit feet hélaw the ground in Hartford, in digging a sewer. 

6 "Phe. Mexicans are very discontented with President Santa 
lwamer Says, he is certain to be shot within six months. 
the astronomer of Mr. Bishop’s private observ- 
Hine discovered anothér new planet 
58 banking institutions in New York city, 20 of 
Pom Wall Street ; their aggregate capital is $50,000,000. 
4 PMP eldest preacher in the world is Rev. George Fletcher, 

pwn, in Febraary next, will be 107 years of age. 
lf Pha Fallien, hat” is all the go. It ig made of black felt, 
with «low tréad brim and wide ribbon. 


of 


of the entire labor and capital of the United 


States sc Staployed, either-Mirectly or indirectly, in agriculture. 

— Bap whipping his danghter, aged 19 years, Oliver Shaw, of 
Pale erm vent to the House of Correction for ninety days. 
ALOkinese saying is, that.an unlucky word dropped from 


the be brought back by a coach and six horses. 
Waindert | improvements are announced in the printing- 
press, as.applied to the speed of printing daily papers. 


«+++ Goethe says, “what a man wished in his youth comes in 

heaps to his age. Shall we not learn, then, to wish the highest ?” 

-+« Mr. Mitehell; lately escaped from Van Diemen’s Land, has 
accepted the invitation of his friends to visit Boston, soon. 

.++» Hither the fature or the past is written in every face, and 

_ makes us, if not melancholy, at least mild and gentle. 


} but.agthe number specified was all obtained and “ bagged,” 


CONVERSATION. 

While there is perhaps no other more pleasing accomplishment 
than that of being able to converse well, there is also scarcely one 
that can be designated which is more neglected, or less understood. 
One great fault in conversation is egotism ; tha@is to say, we are 
always too ready to suggest and press our own pet subjects, in 
place of listening to, and reflecting the themes of others. This is 
the true art of conversation, because we thus enlarge the scope of 
our own thoughts, and become greatly entertaining, on the princi- 
ple of participating in the interests of those with whom we asso- 
ciate. Listening well and conversing well are the greatest 
perfections of individual accomplishment. « 

Who has not shuddered at the unpleasant situation in which he 
has found himself when engaged by the side of one who, in the 
place of uttering well digested thought, wit and good feeling, 
seems surcharged with bitterness, complaints, diseases and cares ? 
Such people are the bores of society. ‘‘ There is no real life but 


cheerful life,” says Addison ; “‘ therefore valetudinarians should be 


worn, before they enter into company, not to say a word of them- 
selves until the meeting breaks up.” And further, Swift tells us: 


“One of the best rules in conversation is, never say a thing which — 


any of the company can reasonably wish we had rather left unsaid.” 
Let the sage reflections of these philosophic minds be cherished. 
Conversation may be judged of by the same rules which we 


apply to true politeness. That is real and most genuine polite- 


ness which not only enables us to move gracefully and unaffected 
ly, but which also places those about us entirely at their ease. We 
polish one another, and rab off our corners and rough sides by a 


sort of amicable collision in matters of politeness ; and just the. 


same may be said as it regards the matter of conversation. 
Lavater says of conversation :-— 


“He who sedulously attends, pointedly asks, cal speaks, 
coolly answers, and ceases when he has no more Npeeny A in pos- 
session of some of the best requisites of man.” 


Burke says on the same theme :— 

“ The ‘ike the wo of conversation is not to play a 
ta, 
breeze 

Sir William Temple state; it thus :— 

“In conversation, humor is more than wit, easiness more 


knowledge ; few desire to learn, or think they need it; all ram 4 


to be pleased, or, at least, to be easy,” 

Steele tells us that :-— 

“ Conversation never sits easier anon us than when we now and 
then discharge ourselves in a symphony of laughter, which may 
not improperly be called the chorus of conversation.” 

We have compared the art of conversation to politeness, and 
there can be no doubt that great talent for conversation should be 
coupled with great politeness. He who edities others, owes them 
great civilities ; and though our own vanity may lead us to desire 
to make the best possible appearance among society, yet, never- 
theless, it is far better to please in conversation than to shine in it 


LOUIS NAPOLEON, 

A Paris letter-writer says : The emperor has again that sallow, 
bloated appearance which he wore more than a year ago, and 
from which he had partly recovered. He begins to stoop, and 
when he walks bears heavily on his stick, as if he required its sup- 


-port-to sustain himself. Schemers against the life of Louis Na- 


poleon have no need to jeopardise their lives in attempts upon 
his—for nature will have accomplished its work with his body 
before many years roll around. It is exceedingly rare to see a 
man with his peculiar dead appearance of the skin, and with such 
manifest indications of imperfect secretion, hold on to life as 
tenaciously as he does. It is still more rare to see a man recover 
from this very ominous andar. 5 


NOTES FORGED BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A discovery has recently been made at the Bank of England, 
which will cause, it is understood, a great change to be speedily 
effi cted in the character and general appearance of the notes 
issued by that corporation. It has just been ascertained that, by 
means of photography, fac similes can be obtained by a skillful 
operator with the greatest facility; and the fraudulent copies of 
bank-notes thus obtained, would. pass muster, even with some of 
the most experienced judges. Scientific knowledge in the hand 
of a rogue may be quite as productive of evil, as in the hand of 
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A ereat Snort —The Petersburg (Va,) Express states that, 
a few days siace, Mr. Henry Covington killed, at one shot, forty- 
four wild ducks, He thinks he must have killed, at least, fifty, 


does not claim more. The scene.of this unheard-of slaughter of 
ducks, was at the junction of Swift Creek and Spegaeaes 
River, a few miles below 
Usiversauists —The ‘of the Waiversalists in the 
United States is shown by the subjoined figures: They have 1037 
societies, 837 houses of worship, 612 preachers, 20 periodicals, 10 


| academies or schools, 119 ecclesiastical associations, including 


Prrsonat, —Washington Ieving was at Baltimore a few days 
ago, on bis way to the capital. Mr. Irving continues to enjoy 
that robust health which is the nataral result of his cheerful and 
kindly habit of mind. 


Nowneeres.—lIt is stated that the number of nunneries in 
Spain is $03, and the number of nuns in them, 20,613. 


e the xolian harp, to await the to play a rpaler sone passing 


Savery 
» At Hingham. 


1854. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


On the first of January next, 
will commence its sixth volume, and will appear vastly improved 
in all respects, with a superb new heading, new type and dress 
throughout, and will be printed upon the finest paper. As the 
proprietor of the “ Pictorial” has purchased the entire good-will 
of Barnum’s New York “ Illustrated News,” and has merged that 
journal in the “ Pictorial,” the public will reap the advantage of 
this concentration of the strength of the two papers upon one, 
both in the artistic and literary departments. The same brilliant 
host of contributors and artists will be engaged on “ Gleason’s 
Pictorial ” as heretofore, and a large addition is also made to the 
corps, both in talent and number. The most liberal arrangements 
have been completed,-and such as will enable the proprietor to 
produce by far the finest illustrated journal yet published, and 
much superior to the present issue of the paper. The columns of 
the “ Pictorial ” will constantly be beautified by all that can please 
and instruct in art and nature, and its literary department will 
fully sustain the high reputation it has so long enjoyed. 

The pages of “‘ Gleason’s Pictorial ” will contain views of every 
populous ¢ity in the known world, of all buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate 
portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and 
female. Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also 
be given, with numerous specimens from the animal kingdom, the 
birds of the air, and the fish of the sea, and will present in its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. It will contain 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount 
of reading matter and illustrations — and forming a mammoth 
weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages, 

The terms of “ Gieason’s Pictortau” for the year 1854 will 
remain as heretofore, viz:—1 subscriber, one year, $3; 2 sub- 
scribers, one year, $5; 4, $9; 8, $16. 

One copy of “THe Frac or our Uston,” 
“ GiEason’s PicToriat,” one year, $4. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city. by Rev. Mr. Bosworth, Mr. John P. Gunniron to Miss Clarisss 
mter; Mr. William C. Wilder to Mies Elizabeth Henderson. 
_ ®y Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. John Donald to Miss Valeria M. Wood. 
By Rev Dr. Neale, Mr. Andrew J. Ren in; to Miss Elen Wither. 
By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr.. Antonio C Silva to Miss Amelia Paulina. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Studley, Hatehinson, of Hartland, 
- Vt, to Mise Elizabeth Ware, of Gardiner, M 
a bt Sgampecot, , by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Ecford A. Thorndike to Miss Martha 
Wood! 
At Wareham, by Rev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. George Runnells to Miss Selina G. 


Charles Durgin Esq . of New Bedford, to Mrs. Eliza A. 
At Castine Me. by Charles K. Tilden, Esq , 


Bullock, 
Mr. Zina H. Webber to Miss 
Lucretia H. Noyes only daughter of Samuel Noyes, Esq. 
At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., by Rev. Mr. Waldo, Mr George Leckwood to Miss 
Alvira M. Jenks. 
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and one copy of 


‘DEATHS. 
In this city. Mrs. Mary foberson 


. 87; Mary Ann ne Na wife of Cyrus 

Thorpe. late of Branford, Ct., 42; Mr. Samuel Herman, 42 

At Roxbury Mr. Jozeph 0. Cobb, 26. 

‘At Salem, Blizabeth J Short, 27; Widow Naawah Messer, 86. 

At Marblehead, Mr. Joshua Goss 55; Mr. John Harris, 70. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Joshua Moody. 80. 

At Lawrence Academy, Groton, Edward K. Wheeler, son of H. B., and R. K. 
Wheeler, of Southboro’, 17. 

At Shirley. Capt James Parker . 

At Harvard Jacob Haskell, Esq , 

At Warner, N. H., Mr. Bevjamin 

At Newton, N.J., "Rey. Dr. J. L. Shaffer, for more than forty years pastor of 
the Pres by terian Uhurch at that place. 

At Belfast. Me., Dea. James Langworthy. 75 
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the animal kingdom. the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Nd . 
mted on fine satin-surface paper, with new and beautiful ‘ype, presenting 
nits mecharical execution an elegant specimen of art. It con 
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COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
RETROSPECTION. 


BY MISS M. H. LUCY. 


Day is done. and the dusky night 
Is brooding over hi)! and lea, 
Ten thousand stars are in the sky, 

Ten thousand in the sea. 
As the shades of twilight deepen, 
Ané the night steals slowly on, 
I am borne on memory’s pinion 
To the days forever gone. 


Sad memories of by-gone years 
Come thronging thick and fast, 

Familiar faces—those loved, 
Start from the shadowy past. 

The dreams and hopes of long-ago, 
When I from care was free, 

Like spectres come to mock me now, 
But dreams they proved to be. 


And every little joy I knew, 
In childhood's bappy day, 

Seems like a thing of yesterday, 
Though long since passed away. 

Once life seemed bright and beautiful, 
And 0, how cheerless now ; 

But then, time’s pencil had not traced 
A line upon my brow. 


Yet ‘tis not all of life to live, 
Not all of death to die, 

Death opes the mystic gates of life, 
Blest immortality. 

Hope is the star that guides us on, 
Tn all life’s joys and woes, 

And hope and faith will point us still 
To heaven, at its close. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


LETTERS UPON EGYPT. 
No. V. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


CAIRO. 


Caro is a romance in itself. The view from its lofty castle is 
one of the three finest in the world, looking down as it does upon 
a thousand domes and a hundred minarets ; contrasting the heavy 
green of the Nile valley with the yellow desert before and behind ; 
exhibiting now on one hand the perishing Mameluke tombs, on 
the other the immortal Geezeh pyramids; in the foreground a 
population of a quarter of a million, in the background the rest- 
ing place of myriads, whose sleep is seldom disturbed by human 
tread. The aqueduct of the citadel stretches for miles below, and 
the Libyan Mountains in one quarter completely fill the eye. But 
you stand on memorable ground. The stones beneath your feet 
have a tale of blood to tell. Mehemet Ali, that Napoleon of Egypt, 
discovered that the Mameluke Beys could not be conquered, and 
were not to be won—yet, so long as they remained, he was not 
undisputed sovereign, and, but for their quarrels among them- 
selves, might be easily dethroned. Nay, they were always uneasy ; 
were frequently in rebellion, and were ever ready to assassinate 
their legitimate ruler. The old Pasha determined to foil them 
with their own weapons. After treating them with unexpected 
lenity, he gave a royal entertainment to which all of them were 
invited. Had it been two centuries ago, in Italy, he would have 
poisoned his dinner-party ; in France he would have thrown them 
into a dungeon for life—instead of that, he feasted them bravely, 
and took leave of them graciously ; but as they reached the outer 
gate, to descend the winding avenue from the castle-yard, it swung 
to in their faces, and the moment they turned the gate in the rear 
closed in the same manner. Looking up they saw the Albanian 
sharpshooters pointing their deadly rifles from the walls. The fox 
was caught in the same trap he would have been glad to set. One 
alone of the four hundred had the daring to leap his horse over 
the low parapet, full sixty feet down. His escape was a miracle. 
The horse never moved again. The Bey was hidden among his 
friends, and took refuge in the desert. It seemed impossible that 
the man should not have been crushed the same as the beast. 

Perhaps the high Turkish saddle and the short stirrups did some 

thing for his preservation. But the Pasha had peace from that 
day. It was a just deed unjustly done. The English writers who 
cried out upon his inhumanity, ought to have remembered that 
this unlettered camel-driver’s boy knew no other way to extricate 
himself from perpetual peril, from civil war and probable assassi- 
nation. An anecdote of his wit is worth repeating. Some big- 
oted Mussulmen complained to him that Christians were allowed 
to ride—while poverty obliged them to walk—through the streets 
of Damascus. ‘“‘ Very well,” said the old fox, “‘it is a pity that 
true believers should be put below the Infidels ; ride your drome- 
daries and you will be above them.” The joke is that the princi- 
pal streets are covered with filthy mats, and that a camel-rider 
would have his head plastered with mud in passing through the 
best part of the city. 

His own tomb stands on the summit of the castle-hill, the most 
gorgeous mosque in the world. Constantinople has nothing so 
delicately beautiful as this immense hall of veined alabaster—a 
material too soft for permanency, but of ethereal loveliness. We, 
‘Westerners, do not know what an Oriental dome is ; but this is so 
lofty, wide-spread and lightsome, that it seems a pale blue cloud 
entranced over the spot. Close by the door the regenerator of 


Egypt lies beneath a pile of Persian rugs, a light perpetually burn- 


ing over his coffin, and prayers being said and sung daily for the 
peace of his soul. The eastern traveller, who owes to him nearly 
all the privileges he erjoys, can well afford to speak kindly of the 
ruler who caused the European dress to be respected; who re- 
claimed vast tracts of land from entire barrenness ; who put down 
highway robbery throughout Egypt and Syria; arrested the decay 
of the country ; introduced into it the most needed improvements, 
and had he been encouraged by England would have begun a new 
chapter in Oriental history. 

Neer by is one of the most curious wells in the world; possibly 
his work whose name it bears—Joseph’s Well. You can ride 
down two hundred and seventy-six feet along an inclined plane in 
constantly-deepening darkness, passing four or five buffaloes, each 
of whom turns an endless chain of earthern jars, throwing up the 
water a certain distance for the use of the citadel. The water is 
supplied from the river by a stone aqueduct, and was said to have 
been buried under the sand and forgotten till about seven cen- 
turies ago. If it depends upon the aqueduct alone, it would be of 
little service in case the ca<tle were besieged, and its great depth, 
through a solid rock, supposes that the enterprising builders were 
making a fountain—not a reservoir. 

There are few more amusing sights than the street-watering of 
Cairo. One-eyed Arabs bear a goat-skin full, as if it would burst, 
of the precious fluid, which they disperse through the creature's 
neck in a stream that instantly disappears—then go, perhaps, a 
mile to fill again. Crowds of little donkeys are moving all the 
time from the river to the city with skins of this favorite beverage, 
the unfiltered, creamy Nile. There is nothing like a well, cis- 
tern, or fountain, in the city. If Rome is the best furnished com- 
munity in the world, as respects water, Cairo is the worst. Every 
house must buy what it needs ; and the vessels are as disgusting 
objects as possible, and the liquid itself has a large amount of 
mud—excellent to enrich the soil, but not so inviting to the hu- 
man stomach. There are, indeed, very fanciful houses of stone, 
called “ sibeels,” whom Mussulman piety has made a death-bed 
provision for all thirsty passers-by; but, generally, you have to 
put your mouth to a brass knob and suck what you want—a pro- 
cess that would be out of the question with me until I was just 
perishing of thirst. But, until European hydraulics are set to 
work, there can be nothing deserving the name of fountains; and 
strangers in summer must find this one of their severest trials. 

It is a relic of Mehemet Ali’s generosity, that the best Cairo 
mosques are freely open to the visitor, as nowhere else in the 
world. Though every way decayed, the pavements broken, the 
windows stuffed up with lumber, the walls cracked, the whole a 
picture of the “shabby genteel,”—recover from this disappoint- 
ment and you cannot fail to be pleased. The principal sanctuary 
is a vast, dome-crowned hall, where no painting or statuary ar- 
rests the meditative thought ; no separate altars divide the notice ; 
but, except a lofty reading-desk, and sometimes a sultan’s sepul- 
chre, the mind is surrendered entirely to the absorbing idea of 
Deity. In the outer court there is always a large water-tank, 
shaded by trees, perhaps, and visited by every devotee before he 
enters the house of prayer, for purification. Here you see chil- 
dren at play, tailors pursuing their task, the poor basking in a cool 
shelter, doves flitting securely about—everything to make worship 
cheerful. 

The oldest mosque in the world, as they say, is just outside of 
Cairo, and is nothing but an immense square, surrounded by a 
covered piazza. Tens of thousands assemble here, annually, on 
a great Mohammedan festival, and admire the pillar sent by their 
prophet, from Mecca, by a switch of his whip, that is now seen in 
a black line upon the marble, and try those two contiguous col- 
umns, between which, it is their faith, no bad man can pass alive. 
Here the Koran is read, an address made, and prayers said and 
sung, with endless kneelings and bowings—always an impressive 
sight. The faith of the common people is an undoubted fact ; 
there never was a religion from which it was harder to make pros- 
elytes, nor one so punctiliously observed by all in authority, from 
the sultan down. I have frequently taken up a man’s goods while 
he knelt in prayer, but no muscle of his face moved; I have 
shouted to a sailor, not observing he was commencing his devo- 
tions, but he seemed to have lost his hearing. Many a devotee, I 
am confident, would die sooner than interrupt his supplication. 

The Cairo minarets are the loftiest in the world, and from that 
high balcony of theirs, which five times a day summons the faith- 
ful to prayer, curious glimpses must be caught of the interior life 
of the city. This knowledge is reserved, like that‘of the Catho- 
lic confessional, for the consecrated officials, who are often blind. 
On one occasion a “ peeping Tom ” stole up and scandalized the 
neighborhood by gazing down into their court-yards. Complaints 
were made to the authorities, and the priests were commanded to 
punish the offender at once. Having tried to seize him several 
times in vain, the two church-criers were informed that the spy 
was at that moment in the balcony. One drew his sword and 
waited at the foot of the tower for the villain’s step, to plunge it 
into his heart—the other blind-man drew his sword, too, and run 
up to chase the intruder down. The man, finding that he was de- 
tected, slipped behind a door ; his pursuer, not hearing his tread, 
passed him on the stairway, and was received at the bottom on 
the sword of his comrade, whom he stabbed in return, the crimi- 
nal escaping over thoir bleeding bodies. 

When you see the native Christians of Egypt you do not won- 
der that they have melted away before Mohammedanism. As you 
ascend the Nile, a naked man is seen running down the mountain 
side; he planges into the river and salutes your party with the 
ery, “ Christiani ! Howadji!” You suppose it to be “ Christians, 


how are you?” But it is a miserable beggar’s petition for an 
empty bottle or a few cents ; with which the Coptic monk plunges 


into the water again, laughing like a monkey, and swims back to 


his convent. Such are the representatives ‘of a religion once re- 
nowned for its Alexandrian college, its numerous -churches.and 
distinguished scholars. Its only church, at Cairo, is a sight to 
behold. Crowds of vermin seize upon you as you enter ;-clouds 
of dust arise at every step; the mats break to pieces beneath your 
feet; at the very altar the priests teaze you with begging, and 
have a settled reputation for intemperance, indolence, and \igno- 
rance. The Copts resemble the Moslems more than-the Christians. 
They pray as often—bowing themselves to the ground; wash 
their feet, as well as hands, before service; sifig the same monot- 
onous twang that is sung in the.mosques, and.look reverently up 
to their Turkish masters, who often convert them to-their manlier 
faith. 

Still, many a Turk believes that the last days of Islam have 
come; the theological schools are frequently abandoned; the 
mosques given up to decay; the dervish-cloisters occupied by a 
few beggars of éoubtful character; the dervish-armor rusts upon 
the walls; the dervish votary,eonce revered as inspired, is now 
despised as an impostor; the body evidently remains, but the life 
has nearly fled. 

The most desperate part of the Moslem armies used to be 
these religious fanatics. I saw both classes—the Howling and 
Whirling Dervishes. It was a very favorable day when our visit 
was made to the first, and just after the Friday morning service 
of the mosque. Forty men commenced bowing to their chief in 
the centre of the circle, and repeating, as rapidly as possible, 
“ Allah, Allah, Allah,” with every repetition getting more ex- 
cited, and their bodics bending more rapidly, the sound degener- 
ated to an “ou,” while caps and cloaks were cast off; the music 
of their little band grew more and more violent, and some heads 
began to whirl round as well as bend forward; by-and-by, when 
we thought they must drop down from exhaustion two of the 
oldest whirled, in not ungraceful circles, around-one another sev- 
enty-seven times ; then one fellow, whose fury had been the won- 
der of us all, ‘after sailing around till he was evidently dizzy, 
made a dash at the stone wall, and struck it three times with his 
woolly head before his brethren could lay him, apparently sense- 
less, on the ground. As I left them, the chief reading the Koran 
aloud, the men lay as if dead in a delirium of joy. More dan- 
gerous feats than these are sometimes seen, but even this,"I was 
assured, was quite rare. 

The Shoobra Palace may well claim a word. Its gardens, that 
almost make one faint with their fragrance, that surfeit every visi- 
tor with the richest fruit, and amaze him with flowers of nearly 
every clime, clustering together in the open air, sprung up as at a 
magician’s wand. This was all a howling waste. But great old 
Ali poured the fruitful Nile over the naked desert, and at once 
this famous summer and winter paradise burst upon the view. 
Here, upon an elegant marble basin of vast size, Mehemet used 
to have his ladies float in light canoes, and suddenly the canoe 
was upset, and the owner of this fragile live stock feasted upon 
the fun of his screaming, struggling, half-drowning wives ! 

His successor, whom England approves as much as she con- 
demned his grandfather, is said to be given over to the vilest plea- 
sures, and to be at once bigoted and sensual, passionate-and indo- 
lent, unable to govern himself or improve his too patient people. 
When we were in Cairo they told us that a favoriie groom, who 
had merely shown off one of his master’s studs before an English 
gentleman, was obliged to flee into the far desert wo save his life 
from the fury of his lord. Whether true or not, the fact that you 
hear nothing but evil of a man who has such boundless power to 
do good; who succeeded to one who was carrying forward the 
country only too rapidly ; who possesses ten-fold means to those 
of Mehemet Ali, settles the matter for Abbas Pasha. He is, evi- 
dently, unworthy of his position, unworthy of European. patron- 
age, and unworthy of the age which offers him every motive to 
win a glorious name. — 

PALACE OF THE KING OF ROME” © 

Soon after the birth of the king of a contem- 
plated erecting a palace for him w the of the Seine, 
nearly opposite the bridge of Jena. The government accordingly 
attempted to purchase the houses situated upon the ground. They 
had obtained all except the dilapidated hut of a tama was 
estimated to be worth about two bundred and fifty. .- The 
owner, & mulish man, find the possession of his hut.to be quite 
essential to the plan, demanded two thousand dollars. The exor- 
bitant demand was reported to the emperor. He replied, “It is 
exorbitant ; but the poor man will be torned out of tis home ; pay 
it to him.” The man, finding his demand so akg Saran to, 
immediately declared, that u further reflection,,he could not 
afford to sell it for less than six thousand dollars. All expostula- 
tions were in vain. The architect again appealed to the emperor. 
“ This fellow,” said Napoleon, “ trifies with us." But there is no 
help for it. We must pay the money. The coopernowéincreased 
his price to ten thousand dollars. The emperor, when informed 
of it, said, indignantly, ‘The man is a wretch. I will not pur- 
chase his house. It shall remain where it is, a monument of m 
respect of the laws.” ‘The plans of the architect'were changed. 
The works were in progress at the time of Napoleon’s' overthrow. 
The poor cooper, finding himself in the midst .of rubbish and 
building material, bitterly lamented his folly. The Bourbons, on 


their return to Paris, threw down the rising walls of the palace, 
and destroyed their foundations.— Abbot’s History of je 
AMBITION. 
— The of glory leads but to the grave !—Gray. 


— Ambition is the mind's immodesty —Sir W. Davenant. 
— Who soars too near the sun, with golden wings, melts them. 


— How dost thou wear, and weary out thy day, restless ambi- 
tion, never at an end.— Daniel. 

— Ambition is a ust that's never quenched, grows more in- 
flamed and madder by enjoyment.— Otway, : 

— What is ambition! *Tis a glorious cheat! Angels of light 
walk note@o;dasslingly the sapphire walls of heayen.—J, P. 
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gol EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Quakers live one-third longer, on the average, than other peo- 
ple, owing, of course, to their temperate habics —— California 
contains 400,000 square miles. This would give eight States as 
large as New York State, fifty as large as New Jersey, and fifty- 
seven as large as Massachusetts. —— A London physician says if 
men would wear their beards in winter, sore throats would go out 
of fashion. ~The Bateman cnildren, it is said, have been of- 
fered $30,000 to perform a certain number of nights in Calitornia, 
and that they will proceed thither next spring. —— By a late cen- 
sus, it is shown that Detroit, Michigan, has a population of 
37,436.” An increase since 1850 of 13,000. —— The United States 
now consume as mach cotton, in 1853, as England did in 1833. 
The United States are now where Englandgwas twenty years 
ago. There are 92 hotels in New York, and still with this 
number strangers are unable to find accommodations. —— An 
eruption of fire anddava from Mount Baker, one of the cascade 
range of mountains in Oregon, took place last winter —— The 
Boston typos propose to celebrate the birthday of Franklin, in 
January next. It is five years since a similar observance was 
held in Boston. —— The salary of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
is $100,000 a year and he spends $130,000. ——J. P. R. James 
is making a tour in the Far West, probably collecting material 
for future romances. It is supposed that his next “two horsemen ” 
will be of the Sioux tribe. —— It is said that the government has 
offered a larger sum than heretofore, to the Indians in Florida, to 
emigrate, and that they will probably be induced to accept it. —— 
A returned Californian has recovered $1500 against Mr. Van- 
derbilt, of the Nicaragua company, for detention on the Isthmus, 


having been fifty four days waiting for a steamer. —— Monsieur - 


de la Vaupiliese was very fond of gambling. His wife sent him, 
as a New Year’s gift, a box, such as are used to contain counters, 
on one side of which was her own picture, and on the other a 
picture of the children, with this motto—“ Think of us. —— The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at its recent session in Detroit, re- 
ported 18,000 members in Michigan. —— The first company of 
French Pilgrims has arrived at Jerusalem. On approaching the 
holy city they alighted from their horses, prostrated themselves, 
and prayed fervently. They were all clothed in white, and, as 
they entered the city, musket shots were fired in their honor. —— 
Col. T. B. Lawrence, attached to the U. S. Legation, London, 
has obtained leave of absence, and is on a visit to the U. 8. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
NEW VOLUME. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
It is now eight years since we first made the acquaintance of 


. the public, through the columns of the Flag, during which time 


our paper has gone on year after year, prospering, until there has 
been nothing left for us to desire. Thousands of subscribers who 
commenced with the first number of the paper, are still on our 
regular‘subscription list. This speaks volumes for its popularity, 
and the worthy character of the paper. We have been successful 
beyond. precedent, as our immense circulation proves. 

On the first day of January next, we shall surprise our patrons 
and the public, by commencing the ninth volume of the Flag of 
our Union in.an entire new shape, with a new head, of a beautiful 
character, with new type, and, in short, new and bright, from top 
to toe. The font of type, which has been expressly manufactured 
for the new paper, by the well known house of Phelps and Dalton, 
is of the most beautiful texture, clear and plain, and will enable 
us to give a third more reading matter than we have heretofore done 
in the Flag, which will also contain eight pages instead of four, as 
at present. The paper on which it will be printed will also be far 
superior to anything we have ever yet used on the Flag, and, in 
short, as we have intimated above, every department of the paper 


_ will be vastly beautified and improved. 


All of our old and favorite contributors will be retained, and 
several new ones have already been engaged as regular assistants 
upon the columns of the paper. With all these improvements, 
we have still another agreeable item to add here; that old and 
long tried favorite, Lieutenant Murray, will commence, with the 
new volume, a deeply interesting novelette, most decidedly, and 
without exception, the best story he has ever written, entitled 


THE MAGICIAN OF NAPLES: 


oR, 


LOVE AND NECROMANCY; 


which will be splendidly illustrated by a number of engravings. 
This story will alone form a rare attraction for the new year. Its 
scenes are ‘laid in the fairest of Italian cities, and in the most 
stirring period of history; its characters are novel, and most at- 
tractive in delineation, and the plot is one of most unequalled 
originality. In short, this tale we look upon as the best one we 
have ever yet issued in the columns of the Flag, a conclusion in 
which all ofour readers will join when they have read the story. 
Terus.—Two pouLars per annum. 

- One copy of “Tue Frac or ovr Union,” and one ‘copy of 
GLEason’s Prororiax,” one year, $4. 


PoLitTicaL Pantibs.—The following are the names of the 
political parties in the State of New York, as we find them in a 
Washington paper :—Whigs, Democrats, Hards, Softs, Reform- 
ers, Hard Reformers, Soft Reformers, Whig Reformers, Pure 


_ Reformers, Free Soilers and Abolitionists. 


Aw orp ‘Brata.—A Bible, printed in 1580, and con- 
sequently 278 years*old, was sold, lately, at the sale ot Henry 
Shenck’s property, in Manor township, Laneaster county, Pa. 
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Wayside Gatherings. 

There are seventeen Jesuit colleges in the United States. 

The Richmond (Va ) Whig says, the wheat crop in that section 
of the country was more than an average yield. 

Fears are entertained of a general famine in Mexico, in conse- 
quence of harvest failures in the interior. 

The Warrenton (Va.) Spring property, with 1600 acres of land 
attached, has been purchased at $91,000. 

While in America, the proportion of persons who go to school 
of some kind is one in 5, in Russia, it is one in 220! 

Charles Lanman, Daniel Webster’s Private Secretary, has been 
appointed to examine the Public Depositories. 

A project has been started for a National Cattle Fair at Spring- 
field, Ohio, after the plan of the great Horse Fair recently held in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

John C, Larue, an eminent criminal judge in New Orleans, has 
resi. ned his office, because his small salary does not increase with 
the rise of provisions. 

Byron, at one period of his life, estimated that he had experi- 
enced but eleven really happy days, and questioned, whether to 
his dying day, he should ever complete the round dozen! 

There is a record in the parish register of Tannadice, near 
Forfar, of the closing of whe'Search on a certain Sunday, because 
the — had to go elsewhere to superintend the burning of 
a witch. 

The cattle trade of Texas is growing into considerable impor- 
tance. New Orleans is the market to which it is directed. Dur- 
ing the present season about forty thousand head of beeves crossed 
the Neches River, at Beaumont, bound for New Orleans. 

A family was poisoned, hy eating buckwheat cakes, on the 23d 
ult., at Philadelphia. It is supposed that some deleterious sub- 
stance, either by accident or design, was mixed with the flour. 
The sick persons recovered by the aid of a physician. 

It is propused, by some Milwaukee gentlemen, to build a new 
and very superior steamer to run between Grand Haven and Mil- 
waukee, and connect the Oakland and Ottawa Railroad with the 
Mississippi Railroad. The cost of the hull and engine alone will 
be $165,000. 

Silas Wright sleeps in an humble grave in the burying-ground 
just out of the village of Canton, St. Lawrence county, with a 
simple monument, bearing his name, and dates of his birth and 
death. His law office has been converted into an ice-house and 
attached to a hotel. 

Out of the nine hundred officers of the United States army, 
thirty-one have died since the first of January last. Considering 
where the officers of the army are mostly stationed, and what pro- 
vision is made for their health and comfort, this mortality, great 
as it is, is not surprising. 

The Vienna journals announce that a firm of California has 
sent home to that city some seeds of the soap plant. It grows 
wild in California, rising to the height of about a foot. The 
plant fades away in the month of May, and inside of each isa 
ball of natural soap, superior, it is assured, to any that can be 
manufactured. 


> 


Foreign Items. 


“ War to the knife!” is now the motto of the Sultan of Turkey. 
He’s thoroughly aroused, and his “‘ voice is still for war.” 

Russia got a pretty good drubbing at the outset, and the Mus- 
sulmen seem determined to punish the enemy severdly. 

France looks warlike, and only awaits a good chance to “go in 
and win” on the side of the Sultan and his people. 

The Russian Bear is growling at England, but John“Bull is 
able and willing, if need be, to vindicate his hongr. 

Lisbon was visited with a severe shock of an earthquake on the 
evening of the 5th ult. 

A disease resembling cholera has broken out in Florence, and 
has thus far proved very fatal. 

A new theatre, to rival all other establishments in the world in 
elegance and in beauty, is to be built in London. 

The British are in a bad position in Burmah. The troops are 
everywhere in a state of siege, and nearly the whole of the new 
provinces are in the hands of the enemy. 

The gigantic stone cross, which crowned the facade of the Mad- 
eleine, at Paris, gave way, recently, and falling on the steps, was 
shattered to atoms; fortunately no one was on the spot. 

Bread stuffs were never higher than at the present time in 
England and on the continent. Government is taking the mat- 
ter in hand, to prevent suffering among the lower classes of the 
population, and storing grain. 

The cholera was steadily p ssing through England and 
Scotland, though the number of cases in any one place is com- 
——s small. It was very fatal at Dundee, ninety deaths 

m the disease having occurred at the last accounts. 

By recent Brazilian legislation, the trade and shipping of Great 
Britain in the ports of Brazil have been oe on the same foot- 
ing as the trade and shipping of Brazil. The British government 
has, therefore, abolished all differential duties on Brazilian ships 
in English ports. 

To the horrors of a civil war now devastating China, have been 
added those of a terrible famine, which prevails in some provinces. 
The Imperial Pekin Gazette, a paper which, in this case, wou 
rather conceal than exaggerate the truth, states that in the pro- 
vince of Shantung, the corpses literally strew the field. 

The London Illustrated News says: “ Mr. Whitworth, of Man- 
chester, has brought back from his recent tour as Royal Commis- 
sioner through ee United States, a report filled with the most 
Startling evidences of the progress which the mechanical arts are 
making in that country.” 

‘In China, the insurgents had surprised the Imperial garrison 
‘at Shanghai on the 7th of September, and gained possession of 
the city without scarcely any resistance. The chief officer of the 
government eseaped, and placed himself under the protection of 
the United States authorities. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Commercial states 
that the order sént by the Sultan to Omar Pasha to suspend hos- 
tilities, did not reach him in time. It seems that the Tartar who 
bore the despatch, killed his horse under him, and was delayed 
twelve hours in obtaining another. : 

A young fellow who went out from the north of England to 
Australia, employed himself, on hi¢ arrival, at coffin-making. 
For his first job he charged a | ge His Européan innocence 
was laughed at by the old colonists; and he found it necessary, 
for the retrieval of his character, to advance his eharge to £5. 


Sands of Gold. 


.+-. Minds which never rest are subject to many digressions. 
—Joubert. 

.-.. Where is the thief who cannot find bad when he hunts for 
it —Saint Augustin. 

.... Great works are executed, not by force, but by persever- 
ance — Gregory. ~ 

.... Forced to preach the virtues of his pomatum, the charla- 
tan finishes by believing until he has tiied himself.—M/. J. Petit 


..« We do not know all the pain that is necessary for the 
the middle —Achilles Poin- 


ing good, the man 
man who is indiffer- 


.... Mistrast the man who finds eve 
who finds everything evil, and still more, 
ent to everything.— Lavater. 

.... Society loves Creole natures, and sleepy, languishing 
manners, so that they cover sense, grace, and ‘will: the air 
of drowsy strength which disarms criticism.—R. W. Emerson. 

..+. There is nothing more costly, more ruinous, and more in- 
convenient, than —- of lodgings Not only things are lost, 
ae upset, are broken, bat it has an influence upon the soul; the 
ideas are derangea, are troubled, and some time must elapse be- 
fore they assume their first order.— Ange Pandolfini. 

.-.. It is wrong to believe that frank sentiments and the candor 
of the mind are the exclusive share of the young ; they ornament 
oftentimes old age, upon which they seem to spread a chaste re- 
flection of the modest of their younger days, where they 
shine with the same brightness as those flowers which are often 
seen peeping, fresh and laughing, from among ruins.—Poincelot. 


Joker's Budget. 


Charles Lamb wondered why people made such a fuss about 
children—‘ they were so very common.” 

If a police ofucer is after you, the best thing you can do is to 

ek the door and then bolt yourself. 

An Irishman being asked which was the oldest, he or his broth- 
er, said, “ I am the oldest, but if Teddy lives three years longer, 
we shall then both be of an age.” 

A young woman, on alighting from a stage, dropped a ribbon 
from her bonnet in the bottom of the coach. “ You have left your 
bow behind,” said a lady passenger. ‘No I haven’t—he’s gone 
a fishing,” innocently replied the damsel. 


Pho phy, it was erroneously stated, had enabled forgers to 
commit frauds upon the Bank of England. Had it been true, the 
retribution would have been just. The bank issues light sover- 
eigns, why not repay it with light five pound notes.— Punch. 


A wag, passing a house, observed on the door the separate 
names of a physician and a surgeon, and facetiously remarked 
that the circumstance put him in mind of a double-barrelled gun 
—for if one missed, the other was sure to kill. 


Sir Walter Scott used to tell a story of a woman in Fife, who, 
summing up the misfortunes of a black year in her history, said, 
“ Let me see, sir; our wee callant, and then Jenny, and then the 
gudeman himself died ; and then the coo died too, poor hizzey ; 
but, to be sure, her hide brought me fifteen shillings.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


VOLUMES IL, Il, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., and IV. of the Picrortat Drawme-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Foun anv Five Hunprep Paces gacn, and each 
Volume containing nearly THovsaxp Eno@ravines of Men, Manners, and 
current Events all over the werid; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad ; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, iv short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with IL.umiveD Tirie-Paces AND INpexes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and Illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents. and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $7 00; and four volumes, $9 00. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- - 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WEICOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the 
vertisemen 


present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. ts are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader Anunrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other in 
the Union, with the exception of GLeason's 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the FLAG or ovr Unron, and ohe copy of GuzAson’s PrcrorIAL 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 
*,* The FLaa be obtained at f he newspaper depots in the United 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 


Comman or Tremont AND Baomrraip Srazers, Bosrox, Mass.) 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


WALTHAM BLEACHERY. 

Above we give an extensive view of the Waltham Bleachery 

a part of the works of the Boston Manufacturing Company, on 
River,in Waltham) This establishment, erected in 1820, 

was the first attempt at bleaching cotton goods in the country except 
one (then) small bleachery in Providence R. L., that had been 
in operation but a short time It was projected and put in oper 
ation under the direction of the late Patrick T. Jackson, whose 


THE BLEACHERY aT WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


name is so intimately and honorably connected with the early his- 
tory of our cotton manufac:ures. It has all the modern improve- 
ments and facilities for finishing white goods in every variety of 
style. The view of the works, given above, embraces one small 
mill, adjoining the Bleachery. It was tafen from the bridge, 
across Charles River, near the residence of Hon. John H. Wil- 
kins. The departments consist of the Boiling Room and Wash 
Room which we give below; and the Beating Room, Drying 


Houses—some four hundred feet long—and Finishing depart- 


ments, which include a variety of operations—measuring, fold- 
ing, marking and ing The Boiling Room is very extensive 
and contains | boilers, ranged on each side, into which the 


cloth passes, and is cleansed of any coloring «matter whatever ; 
from thence it passes into an adjoining room, where it is thor- 
oughly bleached, and then washed by ing through various 
machines. The process of bleaching te interesting 0 996. 


ROIKING ROOM WALTHAM BLEACHERY. 
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